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NEWS OF 


ING VICTOR EMMANUEL’S decision to retire and appoint 


Italy when the Allies enter Rome, will go far to smooth the way 
for the creation of an Italian Government supported by members 
of all the parties (except the Fascist). In the eyes of ardent Italian 
democrats nothing could alter the fact that the King had acquiesced 
in and lent his support to the dictatorship of Mussolini. His 
son cannot be -held in any way accountable for the sanction which 
the Monarchy gave to the rule of Fascism. Marshal Badoglio from 
the first had promised to resign after the return of the Government 
to Rome, and then it would necessarily have followed that the 
question of the Monarchy would come up ffor _ settlement. 
But the capture of Rome has been delayed, and Mr. Eden has said 
that the British Government would welcome a broadened basis for 


the Italian administration without. further delay. The King’s 
announcement, following the decision of Moscow to recognise 
Marshal Badoglio’s Government and the new attitude taken up 


by the Italian Communists under Palmiro Togliatti in favour of 
collaboration, should serve to hasten events. Signor Togliatti has 
been highly conciliatory in his approach to other non-Fascist poli- 
ticians. Nothing seemed to stand in the way of the creation of 
a united anti-Fascist front except the position of the King, with 
whom Count Sforza and Signor Croce refused to be associated. 
That difficulty should now have been removed by King Victor’s 
promise of retirement. Last Tuesday Signor Togliatti spoke 
realistically of the necessity of doing first things first—namely, 
liberating Italy—and avoiding the dispersion of the country’s 
strength. in a score of small parties disputing among themselves. 
The way has now been opened for Communists, Socialists and 
Liberals to get together and concentrate their united efforts on 
the restoration of their country. The task will be made less difficult 
if the Communists adhere to the moderate, democratic national pro- 
gramme which has been outlined by their leaders. 


Mr. Willkie’s Defeat 


Mr. Wendell Willkie has accepted the verdict of the Wisconsin 
Primary election and abandoned his campaign for the Republican 
Presidential nomination. That eliminates the most picturesque of 
the Republican candidates and leaves America guessing as to who 
will emerge as the Republican candidaie for the Presidency. Of 
all the Republicans he ‘was the most conspicuously opposed to 
isolationism and the most committed to a forward international 
Policy. Yet it is generally recognised in the United States that his 
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his son, Crown Prince Umberto, to be Lieutenant-General of 


THE WEEK 


defeat was a personal one; he was-too much a “carbon copy” of 
Mr. Roosevelt ; one might as well adopt the Democratic Mr. Roos2- 
velt himself to lead the Republicans as adopt Mr. Willkie. So 
the latter is ruled out not because he is an internationalist, but 
because he is a rebel in the ranks of the Republican Party who has 
set himself against the orthodox leaders. Of the 24 delegates elected 
in Wisconsin, 18 were pledged to Mr. Dewey, the remaining six 
being divided between Mr. Stassen, who is not, less internationalist 
than Mr. Willkie, and General MacArthur. Mr. Dewey is still 
standing aloof and saying little; and it is he who has now far 
the best chance of securing the party nomination. His utterances 
in the recent past show that he has gone a long way since Pearl 
Harbour and is very far from being an isolatiomst. In the autumn 
he advocated an Anglo-American alliance which Russia and China 
should be invited to join, and the ultimate creation of a world 
system to maintain peace. It is still impossible to foresee what 
Mr. Roosevelt’s position will be in November. Much will depend 
on whether the world is still facing critical issues in the operations 
of war, and in deciding whether to run or not for a fourth term 
he will doubtless consider not only his chances of re-election, but 
also whether, if elected, he could count upon enough support in 
Congress to carry through his chosen policies. 


“ 


Lord of the Ruins 


Goebbels has been given a new job in Berlin which is likely 
to be both thankless and dangerous—thankless because as soon as 
he begins to restore a little order in the capital the Allied Air Forces 
are likely to undo his work, and dangerous because the bombers 
cannot guarantee to miss him. As Stadtsprasident he becomes 
virtually dictator of Berlin, with unlimited powers to reorganise the 
military and civil defences, including fire brigades, police, demolition 
squads, medical services, traffic and the distribution of food and 
relief. Reports from a great variety of sources show the dire straits 
to which the half-demolished city is reduced—official and other 
public buildings destroyed and essential State documents with them ; 
factories and shops unusable; dwellings in ruins and workpeople 
without adequate shelter ; traffic and food supplies disorganised ; fire- 
fighters unable to function ; criminals and looters getting beyond 
control. It is a gruesome picture of disaster and chaos. Berlin as a 
capital city has already almost ceased to exist; many, perhaps 
most, of its public offices have been removed elsewhere; only 
a portion of its railway services can function. But it is still a 
city with millions of inhabitants for whom some sort of existence 
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long as Germany has a Government at all. 
talent for organisation, Goebbels’ task would 


must be contrived as 
With all the Germans’ 
be an unenviable one even if he couid count upor no more visita- 
tions from the air. But as long as essential war-work is still carried 


on there that terror, too, must persist. 


Turkey the Equivocal 

Turkey 
acknowledge the courtesy with which the new Turkish Ambassador 
in London before leaving Ankara stressed the words “friendly and 


is playing a very Oriental game. We in this country 


allied” in speaking of Great Britain. Those words express the 
relationship which throughout the war we have cultivated with 


Turkey, and we felt she had reciprocated by preparing to defend 
her neutrality in the darker days when we did not expect or ask 
We supplied her with arms and took in 
exchange goods we did not greatly need. But the time has come 
when Germany has ceased to be a serious menace to Turkey, and 
whem our alleged ally might even have been expected to give 
us special facilities for dealing with the enemy in the Near East. 
But if that was to be ruled out the very least we have the right 
to expect from a country still acknowledging the Anglo-Turkish 
agreement is that she should cease to help the enemy by sending 
him raw materials for essential war industries. But Turkey is not 
so refraining. On the contrary, she is not only greatly increasing 
the supplies of chrome to Germany, but actually making deliveries 
from stocks ear-marked for Britain, and depriving us of 
Is such direct aid to Germany consistent with friendship 
Turkey may be asked to note. the 
sent 


her to fight Germany. 


to her 
them. 
nd the alliance with Britain? 
words of Mr, Cordell Hull when he spoke of neutrals who “ 
to Germany the essential ingredients of the steel which -kills our 
soldiers.” She might remember that in the earlier years of war 
she held a position of great importance, arising mainly from her 
geographical situation between the major contending forces in the 
world war. Her position, thanks to Allied victories, is not what 
it was. We have done without her active heip, and now her active 
help will soon cease to be a matter of much moment. She would 
be well-advised to reflect that Germany will not much longer need 
her chrome, for the sale of which she is abandoning the reality of 
an alliance. 


Talks on Civil Aviation 

Experience has proved that an international conference can 
only achieve good results if the field has ,already been abundantly 
explored in preliminary That applies at least as 
much to the international conference on civil aviation which will 
be held later in the year as to any other. Each country has first to 
formulate its own plans and desires, and Great Britain will enter 
the conference, it is hoped, not only as spokesman for herself and 
the Colonies, but in full agreement with the Dominions. Mr. 
Adolph Berle has been over here from the United States having 
talks with Lord Beaverbrook, and he told the Press 
that he hopes there will be more exploratory talks 
and other interested nations. It will be common 
ground that each country (with the probable exception ar first of 
Germany and Japan) must be sovereign over its own air, but the 
manner in which other countries will be given facilities of passage 
nd landing will have to be matter of agreement. Mr. Berle, 
stating the American view, thinks that each country will organise 
ts “share” of the world’s aviation, and that there will be an ele- 
ment of competition limited by the necessity of preserving friendly 
nternational relations. He foresees that there may have to be 
subsidies, but not such as to “knock someone else out of the air.” 
He mentioned the questions of the provision of air-fields for the 
use of foreign operators, and repudiated the idea that America would 
take advantage of her strength in transport aircraft. Both he and 
Lord Beaverbrook spoke of concessions which will have to be made 
on either side, though one cannot tell what these may involve until 
more is known about our own Government's policy. With our 
immense responsibilities to a scattered Empire, there is no country 
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to which a flourishing civil aviation is so essential as it is to Greg 
Britain. It may mean as much to us in the future as the mercantile 
marine has meant in the past. 


Towards an Education Act 

The President of the Board of Education fully merited th 
general cheers that greeted the passage of his Education Bill through 
Committee on the eve of the Easter recess. Mr. Butler has handiég 
the measure with conspicuous ability and wisdom from start » 
finish. He explored the ground exhaustively before he published 
the White Paper in which the Government's general principle 
were laid down, he took account of all reasonable criticism whid 
that document had evoked when he came to frame his actual Bil, 
and he has steered the Bill through the House with an admirabk 
combination of firmness and conciliation, accepting a number'g 
amendments which have improved the measure in various particu. 
lars and resisting only those which would have involved unwarrant. 
able reversal of the Government’s considered decisions. Mr. Butler 
himself would no doubt have been glad if the Bill could have gone 
farther in certain respects than it does, but politics is the art o 
achieving the desirable within the limits of the possible, and there 
are cases where to proceed by a series of stages means achievement, 
and by a single stage failure. Nothing in the whole course of debat 
was more satisfactory than the compromise reached, without a 
division, with the spokesmen for Roman Catholic schools. That 
was due as much to the moderation and reasonableness with which 
Mr. Tinker put the case as to the sympathy with which Mr. Butler 
endeavoured to meet it. There can be no favoured treatment for 
Roman Catholic, as distinct from other denominational, schools, 
but by promising to arrange loans, within his discretion, at a low 


rate of interest the President gave assurance that any hard case, 
Roman Catholic or other, would be reasonably dealt with. The 


smooth progress of so comprehensive a measure of reform at such 
a time reflects equal credit on the Minister, the House of Commons 
and all, notably the Churches and teachers, who ‘are intimately 
concerned with various aspects of the problem. 


After the Coal Strikes 


The most unjustifiable and frivolous of the more considerable 
strikes of recent years, and at the same time the most mischievous 
and damaging to the community, has been ended with the retum 
to work of the men in the Yorkshire coal-fields. The strikes in 
South Yorkshire should not be confused with the earlier stoppages 
which arose out of the question of piece-workers’ wages ; these, 
though reprehensible, were more intelligible. In all, more than a 
million tons of essential coal have been lost, and a serious blow 
dealt thereby at war-production. The most disconcerting fact about 
these strikes, and especially that in Yorkshire, was the irresponsi- 
bility of those who took part in them and the repudiation of 
leaders at the very time when the demands for which they have 
agitated for years had been granted. The strikes were a blow at 
organised trade unionism as well as against the State. No doubt 
war-weariness played its part, but it is unlikely that the miners 
would have yielded to this if it had not been for certain sinister 
influences which were undoubtedly at work playing upon their 
discontents. Individuals who set themselves to incite men to law- 
les$ strikes are at any time a danger to the community. In war- 
time they should be treated as traitors. The fact that the men 
have gone back to work is no reason why the Government should 
desist from its plan of tightening up the Defence Regulations so 
that it can deal effectively with the offenders. It is going ahead 
with its amendment, and Mr. Bevin has been giving the matter 
his personal attention. The recent frivolous stoppages were an 
example of indiscipline which cannot be tolerated in war-time, 
and those who organise them should be sternly dealt with. The 
industrial leaders of the miners have fought constitutionally and 
successfully for the removal of miners’ grievances. The strike 
agitators have been stabbing in the back the best friends of the 
miners themselves. 
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MR. HULL’S SURVEY 


R. CORDELL HULL in his broadcast address last Sunday 

attempted something very difficult and very necessary—to 
take foreign affairs out of party politics. That has long been a 
tradition in this country, and departures from it have been few. But 
to establish it has been easier here than in America, where party 
yntagonisms are on the whole stronger, and, to make matters 
harder, the, Minister charged with the direction of foreign policy 
has no direct contact with the main body of either chamber of the 
egistature. The fact that the Foreign Secretary (except on the 
rare occasions when he sits in the House of Lords) expounds his 
policy, and—what is quite as important—answers questions and 
supplementaries on the floor of the House of Commons, gives him 
an immeasurable advantage over his vis-a-vis in the United States. 
Mr. Cordell Hull has to take the situation as he finds it, and contend 
with the disadvantages it entails. He did that this time with great 
discretion, so framing his speech as to emphasise the identity 
of the views he was expressing with those already endorsed by 
Congress, and to carry with him the American people, in whose 
hands the determination of any long-term foreign policy must ulti- 
mately lie. He assumed that the American people was resolved 
not merely to win the war, but to co-operate in all measures neces- 
sary for preserving the peace, and quoted in support of that the 
Conally and Fulbright resclutions which were carried by an over- 
whelming majority of Congress. What is more, acting with 
greater wisdom than President Wilson in 1919, he mentioned that 
he had asked the Chairman of the Senate Committee on Foreign 
Relations to nominate a group, representative of both parties, to 
help in formulating plans for a future organisation to maintain 
peace. Nothing could be better calculated to remove that vital 
question from the area of party controversy, and secure Congres- 
sional support for a sane construction policy. 

While the Secretary of State was speaking primarily to his own 
countrymen much of what he said was of international importance. 
Practically the whole of it will command general apprgval. On one 
point only does some reservation of judgement appear to be called 
for. At the outset of his speech Mr. Hull laid it down as a 
postulate that “ free governments and Nazi and Fascist govern- 
ments cannet exist together in this world.” What exactly does this 
mean? What is a Nazi or Fascist government? Its essential 
feature in Germany or Italy was that only one political party was 
tolerated, and that its heads, particularly its supreme head, ruled 
the country. How does that differ from the system prevailing in 
Russia? In what respects does it differ from the authoritarian 
system which, under Dr. Salazar, has brought undoubted benefits 
to Portugal? What is the meaning of that clause in the Atlantic 
Charter by which the United Nations which have approved that 
document affirm that “they respect the right of all peoples to 
chocse the form of government under which they will live?” There 
are, moreover, degrees of authoritarianism. With whom does it 
lie to decide at what point authoritarianism has become Nazism or 
Fascism, and what steps are to be taken against a country which 
chooses, or at any rate (like Portugal) acquiesces in, this form 
of government? These are questions to which more consideration 
must be given yet. There is truth in Mr. Cordell Hull’s contention 
that the very nature of a Nazi or Fascist government disposes (his 
own word is “ requires ”) it to be an aggressor. But Germany had 
shown herself an aggressor often enough long before Nazism was 
ever heard of, and the first necessity is to see that in future she 
has not the capacity for aggression under any form of government. 
Certainly any sign of a tendency to revert to Nazism when once 
Nazism has been destroyed at the end of the war will render her 
gravely suspect, and justify increasing. rigour in the relation of 


other States towards her. It is doubtful whether it is practicable 
to go farther than that. 

Mr. Hull was equally well advised in his references to immediate 
problems and to a more permanent post-war policy. His warn.ag 
to neutrals is significant The United Nations wish none of them 
ill. They are free to trade with whom they will. But Britain 
and America, and the rest of the Allies, have urgent need at this 
moment of all the resources they produce, and all the shipping 
they command. There is no reason whatever why they should 
go out of their way io consult the convenience of neutrals who, like 
Turkey, supply Germany with chrome, or like Spain or Portugal, 
supply her with wolfram and various other valuable minerals, to 
increase her output of munitions. Sweden has materially reduced 
her exports of iron ore and of ball-bearings to Germany. Other 
neutrals, including Eire in another connexion, would be wise ts 
take her as model. There is no danger of the Allies exerting 
military pressure against any neutral, but it might quite weil be 
justifiable to withdraw varicus economic facilities. To certain 
belligerents Mr. Hull made two valuable references, one restrained, 
the other much more expansive. While, as he observed, most 
frontier questions had much better be left till after the war, there 
are some which, for better or worse, have been raised already, and 
caused acute controversy. About the merits of the chief of these, 
that between Poland and Russia, the Secretary of State wisely 
said nothing, but with equal wisdom he repeated the offer of the 
United States to do anything possible to promote agreement 
between the two governments. It would be immensely encourag- 
ing if that offer, with which the Briush Government has associated 
itself from the first, were accepted. What causes concern in the 
Russo-Polish dispute 1s not the demand for this or that frontier- 
line, but Russia’s msistence on considering the whole matter as one 
for unilateral decision, in which her Allies can have no voice at all ; 
that attitude is of ill-omen for the success of the peace conference 
which must sooner or later be convened. Mr. Hull’s other 
reference was to America’s attitude towards the French Com- 
mittee of National Liberation, and it has given great satisfaction 
at Algiers. In making it clear that he regards the National Com- 
mittee as the recognised instrument of French opinion today, the 
Secretary of State in no way runs counter to the perfectly defen- 
sible statement made by Mr. Roosevelt recently, but he does effec- 
tively dispel misunderstandings which that statement created. 

But it is on the supremely important question of the future 
international organisation and America’s part in it that Mr. Hull 
was most instructive and most statesmanlike. The misfortuna 
sustained by Mr. Willkie at Wisconsin has not shaken his con- 
viction that the American people as a whole desire continued unity 
in the task of preserving peace ; declarations made at different 
times by leading Republicans like Governor Dewey and Senator 
Taft fully justify that conclusion. Nothing could be better than 
the definition the Secretary of State gave of the organisation 
required. 

“Tt must,” he said, “be based upon firm and binding obligations 
that the member nations will not use force against each other and 
against any nation except in accordance with the arrangements made. 
It must provide for the maintenance of adequate forces to preserve 
peace, and it must provide the institutions and procedures for calling 
this force into action to preserve peace. But it must provide more 
than this. It must provide for an international court for the develop- 
ment and application of law to the settlement of international con4 
troversies which fall within the realm of law; for the development 
of machinery for adjusting controversies to which the field of law 
has not yet been extended ; and for other institutions for the develop- 
ment of new rules to keep abreast of a changing world with new 
problems and new interests.” 
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Practically every essential 1s ‘there. Mr. Hull is obviously right 
in insisting that every existing constituent of such an organisation 
—most notably the framework built of the solidity and strength 
of the four Great Powers, Britain, America, Russia and China— 
must be resolutely conserved. That is the foundation ; that is the 
starting-point. With them, of course, the lesser Powers must be 
associated in the fullest sense, and it is but elementary wisdom to 
conserve, too, all that is worth conserving—and there is a great deal 
—in the present League of Nations. For many reasons it would 
probably be wise to dissolve the existing League, and recreate it, 
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with all the United Nations, and as many of the neutrals as chose. 
as original members. That would bring the United States ang 
Russia in automatically and give the whole League movement g 
new impetus. But the League has acquired great exper. 
ence in international co-operation, and produced many abe 
administrators of genuinely international mind. Incidentally, 
possesses the best conference buildings in the world. None of thy 
can be sacrificed without loss. In this sphere everything good th 
is old must be supplemented by the infusion of much that is good 
—perhaps better—and new. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


HAVE been struck by various letters and declarations by medical 

men (in connexion with the National Health Service proposals) 
who seem to consider it a kind of moral degradation to work for a 
salary. Personally, I have a certain regard for salaries,-having never 
worked for anything else, but that is neither here nor there. What does 
sirike one is the fact that practically every discovery of importance 
mn the recent history of the advancement of medicine has come from 
men living on fixed salaries. Sir Frederick Banting’s discovery of 
insulin was made possible by a fixed salary. Dr. Gye’s researches 
into cancer were based on a salary. Sir Henry Dale, distinguished 
both as physician and as surgeon, and Nobel prizeman for medicine, 
has never, so far as I can discover, been paid except by salary. 
Of course, these gentlemen and others like them may have suffered 
morally in consequence—I have not investigated that aspect of their 
careers—but, on the face of it, their record supports the theory that 
it iS not impossible to benefit humanity for a fixed remuneration. 
I should have supposed that what is possible for them might be 
possible for general practitioners too—assuming, of course, that the 


remuneration is reasonable. 
* * * i 





It is satisfactory in one way that Mr. Eden is to relinquish neither 
the Foreign Office nor the leadership of the House of Commons, 
for in neither position can he be adequately replaced. But that he 
should have consented to carry on for the moment does not solve 
the problem of how one man is to be made physically capable of 
doing two or three men’s work. The Foreign Office should be a 
full-time job; so should the leadership of the House, very nearly, 
when the House is sitting. The War Cabinet and the Defence 
Committee between them make up the total to at least 250 per cent. 
of an average Minister’s time and strength. If Mr. Eden goes on 
ull he cracks there will be two posts to be filled, perhaps three. 

* * * * 

M. Gabriel Hanotaux’s death at 90 carries the mind back to a 
distant past, for he was Foreign Minister of France from 1894— 
when Lord Kimberley was Foreign Minister here—to 1898, when 
some people thought war was coming over the clash between Major 
Marchand and Lord Kitchener at Fashoda. M. Hanotaux was a 
better historian than politician, and in the latter role he had some 
strange encounters. At Geneva in the early ’twenties the French took 
it into their heads to oppose various measures for countering the 
White Slave Traffic, and M. Hanotaux was their mouthpiece. Lord 
Balfour was the head of the British delegation. His interest in the 
subject was approximately nil, but he liked a good argument and 
he didn’t very much like the French—just then, at any rate. So he 
led for the defence himself, and the fate of M. Hanotaux was the 
fate of Major Marchand. 

” * * * 

Listeners to the Prime Minister’s last broadcast were struck by 
the detailed interest he showed in the plans for emergency houses 
after the war. His concern with such things is no new growth. 
Happening this week to pick up again those too-little-known volumes 
H. H. A., Letters from Lord Oxford to a Friend, I came on the 
following entry, referring to the marriage of the present King at 
Westminster Abbey in April, 1923: “The ennui of the long waits 
was relieved for me by being next to Winston, who was in his best 


form and really amusing. Between two fugues (or whatever they 


are called) on the organ he expounded to me jis housing policy: 
‘Build the house round the wife and mother ; let her always have 
water on the boil; make her the central factor, the dominating 
condition of the situation, &c., &c.’” Inspired, no deubt, by the 
spectacle of two young people about to set up housekeeping. 

* * * * 

This title business is a queer thing. As I read of the vicissi. 
tudes through which Common Wealth, to judge from the reports of 
its Easter conference, seems to be passing, I wondered whether it 
would have got as far as it has if its founder had not happened 
to be a baronet. It is not because of mere snobbery that titles 
make a difference ; it is rather that there is something for people 
to catch hold of. There are millions of Misters about, but only 
a few thousand Sirs, and the Sirs tend to stick out. A friend of 
mine who accepted a knighthood some years ago a little to my 
surprise (for he is a democrat and an egalitarian through and 
through) told me that the reason was that in writing and speaking, 
of which he did a good deal, he knew he would be more read and 
more listened to if he had a Sir before his name, and as he had a 
message which he wanted to get across he was glad to take 
advantage of any aid in that process. That seems quite’ reasonable, 
though why a knighthood should wing a man’s words, considering 
how some knighthoods are bestowed, is another matter. 

* * * * 

Some coincidences are odd, some very odd. This one seems to 
me very odd#® One evening, not long ago, Professor X picked up 
his Pepys and began reading at random. At 10.30, still reading, he 
tuned in his wireless for “ English News from Berlin ”—Haw-Haw 
—which it sometimes amused him to listen to. In his Pepys, as 
Berlin started, he was reading the entry for March 31st, 1663: 
“Then home to dinner, where W. Joyce came, and he stil] atalking, 
impertinent fellow.” Simultaneously the voice from _ Berlin 
announced: “You are about to hear ‘Views on the News,’ by 
William Joyce.” 

* * * * 

To that serviceable table of comparisons (“drunk as a lord, 
“bald as a coot,” &c.) can now be added “ fierce as a fishmonger.” 
Fish was to arrive in heavy supply for Easter; the Ministry of 
Food asked, or directed, fishmongers to keep open on Good Friday 
to dispose of it. They kept open—with bare slabs. Bare slabs 
again on Saturday. By Tuesday there was quite a lot of fish. The 
fishmongers, livid as their own frozen fillets, were told blandly by 
the Ministry, “It took a little longer coming than we thought.” 

* * * * 
Second Front Notes 

The telephone bell at ro, Downing Street rang. The private 
secretary knocked at the Prime Minister’s door. “ There’s some- 
one on the "phone, Sir, who wants to speak to you urgently. He 
won’t say who he is or what his business is or where he is speak- 
ing from.” “I don’t talk to people who don’t say who they are 
or what their business is.” Interval. Private secretary, returning: 
“ He says, Sir, that his name is Stalin. He’s speaking from Calais 
and he wants to know where you think of meeting him.” Y 

To the plaints of people who say they have heard this belore 
I am respectfully indifferent ; a lot of other people haven't.) 

TANUS. 
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AFTER ODESSA 


By STRATEGICUS 


DESSA has been evacuated, as it seemed that the Germans 
O planned when, about a week ago, it was known that attempts 
were being made to remove material from the port. It is always a 
little strange to find how reluctant the Russians are to admit a 
planned withdrawal. When Rzhev, Gzhatsk and Vyazma were taken 
jast year, they found it difficult to admit that, though they had to 
fight for these strong points, they were abandone@ according to plan. 
But the number of prisoners and guns taken suggested very plainly 
that these were not the same positions which had before withstood 
so many onslaughts Some stigma of incompleteness seems to attach 
to an evacuation even if it is compelled. But, of course, Odessa and 
the other strong points are just as real victories, only at one remove. 
What were justifiable risks in the days of Germany’s strength have 
become much too expensive luxuries now that she is living from 
hand to mouth. This applied very clearly to the fortified triangle 
that threatened Moscow ; but it is even more applicable to Odessa. 


When the spearhead, pointed at the heart of Russia, was destroyed 
it was the abandonment of the offensive that was implied ; but in 
the case of Odessa it is the admission that a most powerful defensive 
pivot can no longer be maintained. Even when we have seen with 
what skill Koniev and Malinovsky had undermined its position, we 
are still compelled to wonder upon what strategic plan Germany is 
operating. That she has a plan we can rest assured. We may be 
completely certain that if the Russian commanders make any slip, 
or offer any reasonable chance, the Germans will snatch at it to 
stage a counter-attack. They will even do so at the expense of 
great risks, just as in their recapture of Kharkov last year they 
gambled with all their immediately available force. They staked a 
very strong ad hoc, or task, force on the inference that the armies of 
Golikov and Vatutin had out-marched their supply system, and they 
took the plunge for the reason that they were compelled to because 
a collapse in the eastern Ukraine seemed imminent otherwise. 


So it may be assumed that in order to hamstring the impressive 
Russian offensive they will take heavy risks if they see the narrowest 
gleam of light. Otherwise their grand strategy may go by the 
board But when we have reached this point we are confronted 
by the fall of Odessa, which ultimately opens a door in the rear 
of the positions they might have been thought to regard as a vital 
battleground. Their grand strategy depends, we may remember, 
on their ability to avoid the full implications of a two-front war. 
If they can hold the Russians off vital positions, avoid decisive actions 
and check the Russian advance without withdrawing forces from 
the “invasion fronts,” they may still hope to inflict such serious 
damage upon the invasion expedition that the Second Front will be 
wiped out or become quiescent. 

But the abandonment of Odessa does not fit in with any such 
complacent dream. At first glance it would seem that Kleist is 
being left to do what he can without reinforcement, while Manstein 
is to have the chance of delivering the riposte. He counter-attacked 
south-west of Tarnopol with the immediate purpose of rescuing 
the remnant of the surrounded divisions, and with the recapture of 
Buczacz he has apparently succeeded ; but his ultimate hope is that 
he may find a chance of delivering a heavy blow at Zhukov’s army. 
If he could do that he might hope to recover the lost communications 
with Kleist. If we examine the position attentively, we may discover 
the similarity betweea this stroke and that with which the counter- 
attack that recovered Kharkov was initiated. A strong spearhead 
is thrust into the flank of strung-out positions, and when success 
is assured the direction of the thrust is swiftly changed to cut off 
the whole of the salient. 

So far, however, Manstein is only at the beginning of his counter- 
attack. The Skala divisions must have suffered heavy loss, for they 
were driven into the open and were being attacked from the air 
as well as by the Russian artillery. Yet the success cannot have 
been entirely unexpected, and the similarity of the type of force 


with which it was secured and that which drove in the flank above 
Stalino last year is obvious. Manstein may now be attempting to 
cut off the salient which Zhukov’s advance south-west of Stanislov 
has created. There are hints in Dittmar’s broadcast that the project 
may be even more ambitious ; but so far only the first act has beea 
seen, and Zhukov has many directions in which he may counter the 
thrust when its scope and purpose have been more fully disclosed. 

But the abandonment of Odessa suggests a greater weakness than 
might have been expected. For, of course, this is a great port and 
base ; and we know from the rapidity with which the Allies put 
Benghazi and Tripoli into running order after the terrific bombard- 
ment they had received that the Russian Black Sea fleet may soon 
be able to operate from the very threshold of Rumania. It is this 
that makes Dittmar’s assurance that Rumania will be defended look 
irresponsible. The Crimea has been isolated and is being swiftly 
reduced. The defences which seemed to be so strong are being 
overwhelmed or turned, and the peninsula offers invitations to attack 
from various points. Yeremenko has now joined in the campaign, 
and it seems certain that the enemy will be defeated in a very short 
tume. There can be little chance of the eleven divisions escaping, 
and they include the best of the Rumanian army. The Russian 
fleet will see that there are no evacuations here, and this once again 
confronts us with another proof of the German weakness. For she 
cannot afford, even for the purpose of launching Manstein on a 
gamble east of Lwow, to lose in such gross numbers, and yet she 
cannot muster the strength to avoid risking it. 


The Odessa victory brings nearer the day when the Black Sea 
will be clear of the enemy. There are some midget submarines in 
the Rumanian and Bulgarian ports. There are probably some other 
elements of naval strength ; but how long they will last under the 
combined attack of Russian sea and air power it is difficult to 
imagine. Can they even now keep the Russians out of those same 
enemy ports? It is certain that as soon as Odessa and Nikolaev 
are in working order again the Rumanian and Bulgarian ports will 
be raided, and it cannot be long before the line of the Danube is 
turned. Thus Malinovsky, who broke the Manstein attempt to 
relieve Stalingrad, recaptured Rostov and has now’ taken Odessa, is 
opening a door in the rear of any line that Kleist might wish 
to hold. F 


If that is the case, here is another proof of the growing weakness 
of the enemy. Malinovsky is already chasing the last of the Germans 
from Trans-Dniestria, and it will not be long before he has installed 
his troops in the rear of Kichenev, the capital of Bessarabia. The 
three Russian armies will then pivot on Zhukov’s left and advance 
due west against the positions on the Pruth and Danube which 
Kleist is reported to have established. But if any such line has 
been created, what will be its value now that it is liable to be 
turned from the south? It is already turned from the north with the 
crossing of the Sereth, and it is extremely difficult to understand 
how Rumania can be blind to the writing on the wall. 


Such repercussions as these are the best commentary on the 
deliberation with which the Germans are supposed to have abandoned 
Odessa. It was a linch-pin of the Balkan defences ; and if, as seems 
reasonable to assume, it was deliberately evacuated, we can gather 
to what straits the German army has been reduced. If the Germans 
wish to attempt now to maintain the Balkan situation, they must 
find more German and satellit: units to defend the undermined 
position. What then becomes of the main front? It is probably 
about Lwow that the Germans feel most anxiety. The Russians, 
in pursuance of a strategy which has now amply justified itself by 
success, have opened up a number of alternative lines of advance ; 
and the lesson of Odessa is that Germany has to choose her positions 
with miserly care. She can check some of the avenues for some 
of the time, she cannot check all of them all the time, and the 
number she can check diminishes steadily. How long can she 
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her grand strategy under such a strain? How long can 
the Galician front and the Balkans without drawing 
upon the located to the “invasion fronts”? It is possible 
that the development of Manstein’s thrust at Buczacz may throw 
some light on these doubts. Will Germany find she has sacrificed 
Odessa in vain? 


maintain 
the shore up 
forces al 


e Second Front has “ already 
damage the Allies are 
the communicatuons 
have been possible, 
The strain 


General Montgomery has said that th 
begun,” course, it is true that the 
Gaily inflicting upon the enemy inc and 
that makes its products available could only 
even a generation after a victorious ground-invasion. 
is gathering way every day; bur the Second Front will sooner or 
later be established in Western Europe, and only then will it move 
to its climax. For the present we are spectators of a very remarkable 
development of a remarkable campaign. Even that has not 
its climax yet. It moves with astonishing speed, steadily 
opening fresh vistas, daily taking toll of the enemy’s diminishing 
strength ; but such events as the fall of Odessa show with what 
apparent edse the dramatic may emerge from what has long been a 
rout.ne. Odessa marks a stage in the collapse of a mighty army. 


THE 10,000 COMMANDMENTS: I 


By CARLETON KEMP ALLEN 

R. HERBERT MORRISON has recently given a picture of 
the kind of legislation of the future which he foresees and 
It is to be an extension of the familiar war-time method 
Parliament merely draws “broad lines” and leaves all 
the “detail” to be supplied by the Executive by means of Statu- 
tory Rules and Orders. This is commonly known as “ skeleton” 
legislation, and it raises the question whether the mass preduction 
of dry bones is the proper function of the Mother of Parliaments. 
I propose to glance briefly at the history of the matter, the present 
position and the problem of the future. 


‘ 


and, of 
lustry 


ago, 


very 


reached 


appiauds. 
by which 


Of our constitutional law, perhaps more than of any other branch 
of our jurisprudence, it is true that its life has been “ not logic, but 
A rigid doctrine of the separation of powers could not 
be part of it, because centuries of evolution had to elapse before 
the powers of English government sorted themselves out. It is an 
anachronism to speak of delegated “legislation” at a period when 
the legislative was not clearly distinguished from the executive and 
the judicial functions. Delegation of authority, however, from the 
central to subordinate instruments of government is at least as 
old as the fourteenth century, and for a long period it usually took 
one of two forms—extraordinary or “emergency” powers (e.g., to 
meet outbreaks of disease or threats of war), or powers of local 
government (e.g., in the Justices of the Peace, Poor Law Guardians, 
Commissioners of Sewers, and the like). The expedient declined 
in the eighteenth century, when Parliament, smarting from the 
encounters of the seventeenth century and still suspicious of the 
Executive, attempted to cover every detail of government by its 
own enactments. 


experience.” 


an unprecedented rate 
in the nineteenth century, under various influences—the 
Benthamite philosophy, the continuous experiments in _ social 
reform, and the personal initiative of energetic Civil Servants like 
Edwin Chadwick, Southwood Smith, John Simon and Arthur 
Hassall. Powers to “implement” statutes, both by legislative and 
judicial functions, were freely given, and the process was com- 
mended by such experts as Lord Thring (Chief Parliamentary 
Counsel), Sir Courtenay Ilbert (Clerk to the House of Commons), 
and even the conservative Dicey, who was extraordinarily incon- 
sistent and confused in his ideas of administrative law. Neverthe- 
less, in 1901, when Sir Courtenay Iibert published his Legislativ 
Methods and Forms, he was emphatic that delegated powers on 
the scale employed in Continental countries would not be tolerated 
in England. They continued to grow apace, however, and soon 
reached an average annuai total of between one and two thousand. 
In 1893 a hastily-conceived statute, the Rules Publication Act, made 


Delegation revived and expanded at 
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certain incomplete and unsystematic provisions for the publicity of 
Statutory Rules and Orders. By 1914 secondary legislation 
in bulk the primary legislaticn of Parliament. 
extensions of D.O.R.A. are fresh in 
there was little power or disposition to 
the 


Vastly 
exceeded z 

The enormous 
During the war 
them, but with 


nemory, 
Question 
return of peace the Courts at once showed , 
critical temper, and in 1920 the doctrine of ultra vires was applied 
with salutary effect in three lezding succeeding vears 
there were many severe comments from the Bench on the exclusion 
of their jurisdiction, while various other critics called attcnticn » 
the arbitrary natur® of many executive powers and to the harsh 
not to say unconscionable) methods of the Crown in pushing jts 
claims to the farthest degree of Public opini n Was 
gathering force when, in 1929, Lord Hewart, who had already been 
very outspoken on the Bench, published his New Despotism. Th 
book was useful in arresting attention, but it spoilt a sound cag 
by exaggeration and by finding the rcot .of evil in an imaginary 
conspiracy for illicit power on the part of the Civil Service, Ip 
the same year the Lord Chancellor, Lord Sankey, appointed a strong 
and representative committee to inquire into the whole question 
of Ministers’ Powers. This body, known as the Denouchmore 
Committee from its first chairman, took a great deal of illum nating 
expert evidence and reported in 1931. 


cases. In 
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It found “no cause for alarm” and nothing either dangerous or 
unprecedented in delegated powers in themselves. It re‘ected the 
notion of a separate body of Administrative Law as being neither 
necessary nor practicable within our system. It also rejected any 
dogmatic interpretation (which, however, no w:tness had advecated) 
of the separation of powers in our constitution. It regarded dele- 
gation as “inevitable,” but, on the other hand, emphasised the 
vital importance of the Rule of Law. For the rest, it admitted the 
force of most of the criticisms which had been made and the 
necessity for the safeguards which had been demanded. In very 
brief summary, it recommended : 

) Clear statutory definition of delegated powers ; 

(2) Severe limitation of the “Henry VIII clause,” which enabled 
a Minister to “ remove difficulties” and amend statutes in order to 
bring an Act into operation ; 

(3) Preservation of the supervisory jurisdiction of the Courts in all 
but the most exceptional circumstances ; 

(4) Overhaul of the Rules Publication Act ; 

(5) Uniformity of period and procedure in laying proposed Rules 
and Orders before Parliament (the existing system was, and con- 
tinues to be, indefensibly erratic) ; 

(6) Uniformity of nomenclature of Rules, Orders and Regu'ations 
(again quite arbitrary at present) ; 

(7) A Standing Committee of each House to scrutinise Bills which 
propose to delegate powers, as well as to examine and report on 
Statutory Rules and Orders made thereunder ; 

) Departmental consultation of all interests likely to be affected 
by Rules and Orders ; 

(9) Improved drafting ; 

10) Judicial functions normally to be exercised by the Courts, 
but when clearly deputed by Parliament to the Executive, to be 
performed by a properly constituted Ministerial tribunal rather 
than by the Minister himself (i.e., by some anonymous official in 
the Department) ; 

) Parties affected always to have the right of stating their 
cases and reasons to be given, in a form available to all parties, for 
Ministerial decisions ; 

(12) The reports of Inspectors, after holding “ public 
quiries ” in housing matters and municipal schemes to be published 
and available to interested parties (the House of Lords, in a leading 
case, had held this not to be obligatory) ; 

(13) Appeal to the Courts from Ministerial tribunals on any 
questions of law, but not on questions of pure fact ; 

(14) Simplification of legal procedure, especially in regard to the 
prerogative writs of mandamus, prohibition and certiorari, by which 
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the King’s Bench, from time immemorial, has controlled the powers 
ef subordinate authorities. 

A few results are traceable to the labours of this Committee. The 
“Henry VIII clause ” fell into disuse, and the more extreme forms 
of taking exclusive executive powers somewhat abated, though the 
powers themselves did not diminish. Several Acts passed after 1931 
made a genuine attempt to adopt the recommendations of the Com- 
mittee. In 1938 the prerogative writs were given the form of Ccurt 
Orders, -with a much simplified procedure. Otherwise the recom- 
mendations of the Committee were ignored, and more than half the 
statutes passed every year delegated powers on a very wide scale. 
Then came another war. The present position, and its implica- 
tions, will be examined in a later article. 

The whole question is inseparable from what Lord Shaw once 
called the “ enormous leverage” of the Crown in all litigation with 
the private citizen. Our system of Crown procedure is unique 
among civilised nations for its survivals and anomalies and the 
handicaps which it imposes on the subject. A strong body of legal 
opinion condemns it. In 1927 a Crown Proceedings Bill, which 
would have made vast improvements, was drafted by a committee 
under the chairmanship of Lord Hewart. It is a dead letter, and 
all attempts to carry this or any other extensive reform into an anti- 
quated code of procedure, quite unsuitable for a modern society, 
have been resisted and defeated by the Law Officers of successive 
governments. 


LIBERALS AND PLANNING 


« O plan or not to plan” has become a debating chestnut ; but 

this antithesis misconstrues the issue. That issue is not 
between planning and no-planning (as Mr. Oscar Hobson has said, 
“Every business enterprise, whether nationalised or private, big or 
small, must plan continuously if it is to escape bankruptcy ”) ; it does 
not even turn on the extent of planning; its crux is the type of 
planning, and the ends with which it is pursued. The Liberal 
criteria of planning were set out in a resolution passed by the Liberal 
Party Assembly in July, 1942. After laying down that there must 
be “thorough planning in the appropriate spheres” in order to 
ensure economic security and the other objects of social policy, and 
calling for the appointment of an Economic General Staff to advise 
the Cabinet on problems affecting the development of industry and 
commerce, this resolution went on, “All planning, however, must 
be for freedom, not restriction. 
that the consumer is entitled to have what he wants, not what the 
producer or the State dictates. The Liberal Party is utterly opposed 
to ‘a planned national economy’ in the totalitarian sense, holding 
it irreconcilable with either liberty or democracy.” 

These, of course, are general principles. To see how Liberals 
would apply them it is necessary to study the reports which have 
been put out by the Liberal Party. These reports, which are far 
too little known, deal with practically every aspect of our national 
life—Health, Education, Unemployment, the State and Industry, 
the Status and Remuneration of the Worker, Money and Banking, 
Land and Housing, Food and Agriculture. The proposals they 
contain involve State intervention of the most drastic and far- 
reaching character. Moreover, they envisage public control, and even 
public ownership where this is necessary to maintain full employ- 
ment, to “ redress the balance of private transactions” or to prevent 
restriction or exploitation by private power. Their object, however 
(and this is the crucial point) is not to make the State dictator, 
“planning” what everyone shall do and how they shall do it, 
but, as the Constitution of the Liberal Party declares, “to create 
the positive conditions which will make a full and free life possible 
for all citizens.” 

The questions of monopoly and freedom of enterprise, which have 
loomed so large in recent discussion, constitute a test case. It is 
common ground that some sort of planning’ is necessary to deal with 
these problems ; but the type of planning which is recommended 
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differs very materially according to the political predilections of the 
planners. Orthodox Socialists, presumably, still swear by the fly- 
blown formula of “the nationalisation of the means of production, 
distribution and exchange.” Mr. Herbert Morrison, while retreating 
from the full Socialist doctrine and allowing that there may be a 
sphere in which private enterprise can justify itself, seems mesmerised 
by the myth that monopoly is inevitable, and clearly contemplates 
public ownership or regulation over the major part of the industrial 
field as the only way of dealing with it. 

In an address to the Fab:an Society in London some months ago 
he did indeed say that “the semi-accident by which restrictive 
practices which would be outlawed in America have been built up 
under cover of the law in this country ” called for earnest and zealous 
attention, and spoke of giving the old doctrine of conspiracy in 
restraint of trade new force. Reflection, however, seems to have 
sicklied o’er his enthusiasm for this method, for although in his recent 
speech at Mexborough he remarked that we should “have to make 
the experiment of enfo1 zing competition in some parts of the field,” 
he was obviously very sceptical of the efficacy of such an experiment; 
observing, “If we set out to forbid combination and to enforce 
competition we may find that we are fighting against the tendency 
cf th: time.” It is interesting to contrast with this timorous fatalism 
the robust declaration of President Roosevelt that the aim of 
public policy should be “to stop the progress of collectivism 
in business and to turn business back to a democratic com- 
petitive order.” 

Mr. Oliver Lyttelton, on the other hand, in his recent address to 
the London University Conservative Association, stated the Con- 
servative standpoint towards private ownership and State ownership 
by saying, “ The solution lies in allowing common services, from 
which risk has been eliminated and which depend on statutory rights, 
to be provided by the State, and to allow the whole field where risk 
has to be run to be left to private enterprise.” What was significant 
in this statement was not the frontier which Mr. Lyttelton attempted 
to draw (that was nothing new), but in his avoidance of the flagrant 
fact that in the “ risk-taking ” field individual enterprise is fast being 
strangled by monopoly. This was a surprising omission—or would 
have been such had it not become so evident that in the dictionary 
which Conservatives use “freedom of enterprise” means freedom 
for the great industrial empires that have grown up beneath their 
patronage to dominate British industry. 

Where, then, does the Liberal Party stand? Its attitude was 
clearly defined in a resolution adopted at its Assembly last year. 
This resolution stressed the fact which Mr. Lyttelton ignored by 
declaring that “if freedom of enterprise is to be maintained it must 
first be restored, and that to this end effective action must be taken 
against monopolies, monopolistic practices, and organisations in 
restraint of trade.” It proceeded to urge that a strong and impartial 
fact-finding Committee should be set up to examine the extent of 
the problem and to suggest remedies ‘(the Temporary National 
Economic Commission set up in the United States on President 
Roosevelt’s initiative offers an obvious model), and in the meapiime 
pressed for the acceptance of certain principles, the first of which 
was that “a strong anti-monopoly code should be established which 
will remove those defects in the law (such as those relating to the 
law of patents) which have encouraged the growth of monopolies 
and will provide rules under which action for the disestablishmer{ 
of monopoly can be taken.” 

This resolution, it will be observed, faced the full gravity of the 
monopoly problems, but it did not accept the false and defeatist view 
that monopoly, as a general development, is inevitable. It did 
indeed recognise that there are certain natural monopolies and de- 
clared that if a complete monopoly was found to be “ necessary or 
desirable because of the character of the commodity or service pro- 
vided,” the industry should be converted into a Public Utility 
Company. But it laid chief emphasis on revising the law which 
has tolerated (and even promoted) the growth of monopolistic prac- 
tices. 

This does not represent a bull-at-a-gate policy of trust-busting, 
It means removing the props on which so much of monopoly rests 
and thus wherever poss:ble restoring active competition. In the main 
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this cannot be stressed too strongly) monopoly has not “ happened ”; 
it has been contrived. Its immense growth in recent years has been 
due not to any “irresistible trend” or to any “technological 
monopoly must not be confused with large-scale organisa- 
to Government encouragement or actual instigation, or 
Only full and expert inquiry can 
and consequently calls 


necessity ” 
tion), but 
to loopholes in the legal structure. 
show how much of it is really “ inevitable,” 

r public ownership or regulation, | 


but there is good reason to 


‘ 

believe that if the protection under which it has flourished were 
taken away the proportion would be comparatively small. 

In this test casz the differentia which mark Liberal planning should 
now be clear. Conservative policy—judging from the lacuna in Mr. 
Lyttelton’s statement—means entrenching private monopoly in the 
. field and allowing true freedom of enterprise to be 
Socialist policy, as set forth by Mr. Morrison, aims at 


risk-taking ” 
crushed out. 

substituting public for private monopoly, with a precarious and ever- 
d:m'nishing foothold for individual enterprise—which would 
eventually result in what G. K. Chesterton called “the combine of 
all combines.” Liberal policy, while not afraid of public ownership 
where this is demonstrated to be the only alternative to private 
monopoly, would employ the powers of the State to give the widest 
faire but 


possible genuine free enterprise. Not laissez 


faites laisser—plan for 


FACTS ABOUT AMERICA 


By D. W. BROGAN 


‘T N this catalogue of books which are no books—biblia a-biblia 


scope to 


freedom 


—I reckon Court Calendars, Directories . . . the works of 
Hume, Gibbon, Robertson, Beattie, Soame Jenyns and, generally, all 
those volumes which ‘no gentleman’s library should be without.’ ” 
It is pretty certain that Charles Lamb would have classed A Hand- 
book of the United States of America, Pertinent Information About 
the United States and the War Effort (Hutchinson, tos. 6d.), as a 
specimen of the’ biblia a biblia that he detested. But there are 
tougher souls for whom this mass of information will be nourish- 
ment and who will have reason to be grateful to the Office of War 
Information and its Overseas Branch for making it availab‘e here. 
It is true that littie has been done to conceal that this is roughage. 
Grim pages of small and unattractive print may put off the mere 
idjer, the lounger in the flowery fields of statistics and crude, un- 
processed information, but the reader who is in good training will 
be very amply rewarded. In short, this is a book which every editorial 
library should possess, and which by its very factual sobriety 
does a better job than many more lively impressionistic works 
have done. 

First of all, it makes clear how great have been the changes 
imposed by the war on the American governmental structure. The 
old simple division into executive, legislative and judicial branches, 
the division of the executive into the great Cabinet departments 
and the independent agencies, the division between the Union and 
the States,—these classical landmarks are hidden beneath a deep, 
lush growth of new bodies, under unclassifiable heads, exercising 
new powers in all kinds of relationship with the old units of 
government, from harmonious symbiosis to civil war. Much of the 
permanent growl of discontent from Washington ccmes from inno- 
cent and lost wayfarers who hope to find their way through the war 
capital with the comparative ease of 1939. There was in Wash- 
ington, two years ago, an information bureau designed to help people 
like these, and it did help them, but this book, even more effectually 
than what was uflkindly called “ Mellett’s madhouse,” will do the 
job both for the bold explorer who dares the risks and discomforts 
of a journey to Washington and the fire-side traveller who simply 
wants to know what is going on and is content with vicarious 
experience. 
very elaboration of the picture painted in detail by the 
it is made easier for British stay-at-homes 
irritation at what, by the 
For many Ameri- 


By the 
first section of this book, 
to understand some of the American 


national tradition, is superfluous bureaucracy. 
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cans still dream dreams of the days when all men were masters of 
all political trades and when business was supposed to have secrets 
hidden from the politicians and bureaucrats. They are wrong 
how wrong this book, unconsciously perhaps, makes clear. Bot it 
nevertheless is a source of irritation to a patriotic aud indignan 
citizenry to discover that somehow the bureaucrats stay and grow 
It may in time (after this year’s elections perhaps) be learned the 
you can have good and bad bureaucrats, but that you must hay 
bureaucrats—which is a lesson for us, too. Whitehall may be less 
of a hot-house than Washington, but Whitehall does not publish 
guides to its own Kew Gardens of new departments and old ones 
re-done. 


But there is a larger and more interesting secticn in this book: 
the collection of basic facts. We learn a great many things that 
ought to interest us, even if we do not always come easily to believe 
that figures prove or even suggest as much as a Chamber of 
Commerce hand-out There are, taken at randcm, such 
figures as 22,500,000 books published, 216,c0oo degrees con‘erred by 
universities and colleges, nearly 4,000,000 college graduates and a 
yearly average expenditure on elementary and high-schco! pupils 
of $105 per head. Fifty million visitors entered museums, and 
1,250,000 pints of blood had collected for plasma by the 


suggests. 


beei 





end of 1942. There are 56,000,000 radios (nearly two for each 
family group) and 6,000 television sets. There were 21 major short- 
Wave stations and 15 more under construction. “Under central- 


ised control, they direct transmissions to all parts of the wor'd. in 
nearly 40 languages and There 
phones, “ about half the world’s total.” 


dialects.” were 24,250,000 tele- 

Basic facts of a more important kind are here, too. We learn of 
that decisive dividing-line between the adequately watered and 
semi-arid zones. It runs roughly up 103°, usually simplified into 
the short-grass and long-grass divide of 100 East are the farm- 
lands, west are (or should be) the ranches. “For sustenance, each 
head of cattle needs from 12 to 320 acres of grazing land, depending 
on the quality of the range. Approximately 263 million acres of 
grazing land sustain the West’s livestock production, an area about 
five times as large as Great Britain.” But more surprising is the 
limited amount of good farm land available. “There are about 460 
million acres of good arable land, of which about 350 million acres 
were in crops in 1942.” And only about 130,000,000 acres of land 
were entirely free from erosion—whose chief cause is not the tearing 
wind, but the pounding, sudden, heavy rain. We are assured that 
this time everything possible is being done to prevent that reckless 
ploughing-up of what was really non-arable land that did so 
much harm in 1917-8. Can it be that there lesson 
for us here? 


is a 


And, as we contemplate the tide of American production flooding 
in, we should always remember the great peace-time industry that 
beat its electric razors into tank parts, its refrigerators into ‘p/anes. 
“ January, 1942, saw the last gaming-machine produced ; February 
the last passenger automobile ; March, the last piece of metal office- 
furniture for civilian use. In April, production of civilian trucks, 
radio-receivers, gramophones, refrigerators, amusement-machines, 
slot-machines and vacuum-cleaners halted. In May, production of 
household washing-machines, automatic residential 
stokers and oil-burners, commercial laundry equipment (except for 
military use), metal household furniture, 
roasters, toasters, waffle irons, grills, razors and a dozen smaller 
items stopped. June saw the last metal casket and burial vault, the 
last lawn-mower aad commercial dry-cleaning machine for other 
than military use. In July, production of bed-springs, bicycles and 
household sewing-machines ended.” This is the reverse of Lend- 
Lease ; it was the turning over of this productive capacity to 
military uses that was decisive. (It illustrates the American in- 
flationary problem, too.) This turn-around could not have been 


ironers, coal- 


safes, vaults, electric 


achieved but for Pearl Harbour. Hitler may well curse 
his Japanese ally. He and the Third Reich will be buried 
in that last metal “casket” which is the coffin of his 


illusions and hopes. 
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THE SPECTATOR, 


LONDON SHOW 


By MICHAEL MACDONAGH 
Y old friend’s form of eccentricity was uncommonly purpose- 
M ful. It may even have a lesson for Londoners in war-time. 

e was an Irish Jew of the name of Moses, with a marked Dublin 
accent, but this combination, singular though it may appear to be 
to the point of improbability, did not account for his odd mode 
of life. We had become acquainted as members of an Irish society 
in London, and I used to be puzz!ed by my frequent sights of him 
in the most unlike!ty places, quite off the beaten traffic of the man 
in the street, as I went about London on my engagements as a 
newspaper reporter, until I got to know that he was making London 
his open Playhouse. 

He had had a position in a firm of Parliamentary 
engrossed in seeing to the passage through Parliament of “ Private 
Bills ” relating to large commercial undertakings of a kind requiring 
Parliamentary sanction ; and on that account retirement was all the 
harder, for it meant the lonely idle life of an old bachelor without 
kith or kin. He was peculiar in dress and manner, and was the 
same as long as I knew him. He was always to be seen in shape- 
less soft hat, long overcoat of brown Irish tweed, which, being 
without belt or button, flapped about his heels, coloured woollen 
muffler the ends of which fell to his middle, and carrying under his 
left arm a book in a bundle of newspapers. I should have thought 
that his general appearance, suggestive of the idle spectator, would 
have been a bar to his access to some of the places where I saw 
him—the House of Lords, for instance. But no. Perhaps the way 
was opened to him by his unassuming manners and the guileless 
intent of his shy eyes, mitigating even whatever of aggressiveness 
might have been suspected in his Dublin accent. 

The night I saw Moses in the Strangers’ Gallery of the House 
of Lords he was peacefully asleep, tired, no doubt, after a long dav 
of sightseeing and lulled by the debate. I have seen him at 
Guildhall in the public gallery with Gog and Magog, looking down 
at the quaint historic ceremony of the Lord Mayor’s election. My 
most unexpected sight of him was at High Mass at the Italian 
Church in Hatton Garden for the victims of an earthquake in Italy. 
After the Mass the congregation passed, praying, round the tem- 
porary bier before the High Altar, and, kneeling, raised the tassels 
of its purple velvet pall to their lips. Moses, incongruously pro- 
minent in his long “ ulster” among the black-coated Italians, made 
the round of the bier, kneeling and kissing the pall likewise 

During the years I had such fleeting glimpses of Moses in strange 
places, he must have been the spectator of many other scenes and 
incidents of the London show which did not come my way as a 
journalist. What was his purpose in this apparently inveterate 
habit of sightseeing? One day at the rooms of our Society I had 
a talk with him, when he explained that it was his method of filling 
with experiences days that would otherwise have been drawn out 
empty and leaden. “And I do it all,” said he, “free, gratis and 
for nothing! ” 

He described his 


agents ; 


procedure. Every morning he consulted 
“Today’s Arrangements” in The Times, setting out the varied 
current events of London’s day. For Moses it was the daily bill 
of London’s open Playhouse. Anything “special ” in the list would 
be his first choice, such as a State appearance of the King and 
Queen, the Lord Mayor’s Show, or the rarer spectacle of the public 
funeral of a Field Marshal or Admiral. He also made it a point 
not to miss a thanksgiving or requiem service at the Abbey, St. 
Paul’s and Westminster Cathedral, for, apart from the religious 
ceremonial, he had the satisfaction, as in the secular events, of 
participating in the emotions of crowds. A society wedding that 
had some preliminary publicity brought him formerly to Hanover 
Square, and when that church ceased to be fashionable, in later 
years, to St. Margaret’s, Westminster. He attended popular free 
lectures on art, literature and science by experts. He listened to the 
discussion of political questions at the Marble Arch, Hyde Park, as 
well as in the House of Commons from the Strangers’ Gallery. 
Occasionally, he visited Bow Street Police Court for a criminal 
case and the Law Courts in the Strand for an important civil action. 
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The bidding at auctions was for Moses another irresistible diversioa 
For pictures he went to Christie’s and for books to Sotheby’s. 
Auctions of furniture on the premises afforded the treat of peeps inta 
private houses and even into West End mansions. Here, however, 
he was sometimes baulked, for to get in involved buying a catalogue 
for sixpence or a shilling, which would be a breach of his rule to 
patronise only free entertainments. He rarely missed the funeral 
of a member of our Society, and would stay behind after the burial 
to walk about the cemetery, looking at the memorials and reading 
the inscriptions. 

The permanent London shows, such as the museums and picture 
galleries, were kept by Moses literally for “the rainy day.” If the 
morning foretold wet and cold, Moses would go direct to the 
National Gallery or the British Museum, or to one of the depart- 
ment stores in Oxford Street, and remain there in the warm 
enjoyment of their respective rich variety of contents until the hout 
for his customary light lunch in a tea-shop. In summer the process 
was reversed. Moses devoted the early sunny hours to mixing with 
the fashionable throngs in high-class shopping centres—such as 
Piccadilly, Bond Street and Regent Street—looking at those works 
of art, the window dressings ; and in the heat of the noon resorting 
to Hyde Park, where maybe he reduced his experiences to a green 
thought in a green shade. At any rate, his object, always and 
everywhere, was the immersing of his isolation in London’s all- 
embracing companionship. 

He complained to me of but one disappointment. This was the 
failure of his attempt to get admission to St. James’s Palace at the 
meeting there of the Privy Council to proclaim the Accession to 
the throne of George V, the morning after the death of King 
Edward. There did not seem to be on his part the faintest inking 
of the preposterousness (a good word this is such a connexion) of 
his action. Nor did he seem to have the least appreciation of his 
greatest success when he told me of it: his unauthorised, and indeed 
unlawful, presence in the new House of Commons at its assembling 
after the General Election of 1919—the first after the World War. 
He passed in as a matter of course (so he thought), unchallenged 
among the crowd of men and not yet identified M.P.s, and witnessed 
the election of the Speaker in the still unsworn and uncwuunstiture 
House. 

The time came when he was no longer to be observed on the 
customary scene. He met the fate to which the likes of him (poor 
souls, belonging entirely to themselves) are particularly foredoomed 
—disappearance, sudden and unnoticed. A few of the many to 
whom he had become known by appearance may have paid him the 
passing tribute—arising from ahe random stream of thoughts and 
recollections ever scurrying through one’s mind—of wondering what 
could have happened to the queer, simple old fellow in the long 
coat, muffler and soft hat. And then no more. I have heard that 
towards the end he indicated a preference for burial in London’s 
vastest and most crowded necropolis—Kensal Green. An instance 
of the ruling passion strong in death. 


NO ONE CAN CALL US MURDERERS 


TELL me, what are these men: humans or animals? 
Merciless, virulent, black as the pit: 
And we from infancy had faith in Man, 
And even now, as soldiers, cherish it. 
Than captives’ lot could death be heavier? 
Who help to friends in war would not afford? 
Against all we so long have grown and fondled 
They have arisen now with fire and sword. 
In these harsh days we have ourselves grown harsh, 
And each of us must mercilessly kill 
Those who are seeking to enchain our children, 
Those who have dared to work our country’s ill. 
Useless to be a dove before the falcon: 
The dove’s sad fate has little lure for us. 
No one, in war, can call us murderers 
For killing those who’ve come to murder us. 


(Translated from the Russian of Alexei Surkov by 
Avan Moray WILLIAMS.) 
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MARGINAL COMMENT 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


AM not among those who are instinctively attracted by the Slav 

mind ; I prefer Latins and Teutons. Admitting, as one must, 
the immense virtues of the Slav temperament, their capacity for self- 
great imaginative gifts, it is disconcerting to the 


acr.fice and thei 
Westerrs Europcan to observe their lack of outline, their unhappy 
propensity to excess. What to us would be a brisk Sunday walk 
along the fields becomes for them some mystical pilgrimage across 
endless steppes, endured in a deliberate mood either of misery of 
happiness ; always are they lashed into a whirlwind by a sigh. A 
passing idea for them is apt to expand suddenly into a whole philo- 
sophic concept ; a stirring of pleasurable affection becomes in their 
wide hearts a deep and often torturing passion ; their chuckles turn 
into loud bursts of wild laughter, their sighs into torments of un- 
utterable misery. For those who do not care for these processes 
of exaggeration, the discomfort of boredom is embittered by feelings 
of remorse. I am well aware that I ought to like the Slavs very 
much indeed ; that to be disconcerted by their uncontrolled imagina- 
live powers is to display a smug preference for the easier emotions ; 
that to be dismayed by those vast horizons is to disclose a bungalow 
type of mind ; and that it is a proof of intellectual or emotional 
cowardice to be alienated by passions which, although often motive- 
less and generally volatile, are wholly sincere. Thus while bored by 
the Slavs I am ashamed of being bored. 

. . * * 

My attitude towards the Poles, for instance, is liable to become 
an irritated attitude. I sympathise sincerely with their century-long 
sufferings, and I desire above most things to see a prosperous and 
independent Poland established after the war. Their heroism is 
amazing, and their physical courage inspires the greatest respect. 
Their charm (which I fully recognise) is based upon something 
more than physical good looks, excellent manners, and the delightful 
intonations which they lend to the English language. It is based 
upon a curious fusion of sensibility and strength, of the soft and 
the hard. ‘Some of the wittiest men that I have met, some of the 
most charming women, have been Poles. Their patriotism, which 
has been tempered by centuries of suffering snd oppression, is a 
lesson to all of us; it is no mere static sense of self-satisfaction ; it 
has about it nothing of arrogance or aggressiveness ; it is an inspira- 
tion and a faith. Their conduct during this war, their astounding 
powers of endurance and recovery, have rightly earned the admira- 
tion of the world. Yet much as I respect the Poles in theory, I 
do not in practice feel attracted by their obstinacy and unreasonable- 
ness. They have about them a regrettable lack of generosity ; many 
of their actions in the past have been unhelpful actions ; nor can I 
forget that in 1938 they rifled the pockets of Czechoslovakia. when 
she lay stunned and bleeding on the ground. 

* * + * 

It was not, therefore, any deep pro-Polish sentiment that induced 
me to regret the debate which took place last week upon the treatment 
of racial or religious minorities in the Polish army. I do not question 
Mr. Driberg’s motives.in raising this matter on the adjournment, in 
spite of the fact that on the previous day he had received from Mr. 
Eden the most satisfactory assurances that could in the circumstances 
be expected. Mr. Driberg had actually seen the Jewish deserters 
from the Polish army, and had been stung to generous emotion by 
their resentment and their fear. Nor can it be denied that the 
facts of the case are most disconcerting. For some months past it 
had been known that the Jewish and Orthodox soldiers in the Polish 
army in this country were being subjected to petty tyranny which 
at tumes amounted to persecution. It was not only the Jews that 
were being derided, scorned and ill-treated, but also those Poles who 
were of Ukrainian or White Russian origin, and who belonged to 
the Orthodox faith. Reports of this ill-treatment reached the ears 
of the British’ Government, who, with great tact and discretion, 
brought the matter to the notice of the Polish High Command. The 
latter appointed a Committee of Investigation, and as a result the 


most stringent orders were issued in February last enjoining upon 
all ranks in the Polish army a cessation of all anti-semitic or ant- 
orthodox activities. These instructions appear to have put an end 
to all overt persecution, but at the same time to have increased the 
fricuon and ill-feeling which existed. The Polish N.C.O.s, accord- 
ing to Mr. Driberg (and there is every reason to credit the evidence 
he obtained) addressed their Jewish soldiers as follows :—*We 
cannot do anything in this country, because Churchill, as we gj 
know, is in the pay of the Jews; but you wait until we get you 
on the Continent of Europe ; the moment we get you on the second 
front, then every Pole has two bullets—the first for a Jew and the 
second for a German.” Alarmed by these menaces, 200 Jewish 
soldiers deserted from the Polish army, and threw themselves upon 
the mercy of the British authorities. An arrangement was come to 
under which these deserters were incorporated in a British unit 
Other desertions followed, not only among the Jews, but also among 
the Orthodox. These later arrivals have been arrested, and will, 
it seems, be returned to their units. It was on their behalf that Mr. 
Driberg raised the matter on the adjournment. 


*x * * * 


His speech, which was courageous, moderate and admirably 
phrased, left the House in a mood of embarrassed uneasiness. 
Captain Alan Graham, who stated that much of his information had 
been derived from the Polish Ministry of War, did not improve 
matters by implying that the Polish Jews were not nice Jews but 
nasty Jews—-a statement which was wholly irrelevant to the issue 
involved. The House agreed with Miss Rathbone that it was 
impossible, through the medium of committees, army instructions, 
or orders of the day, to deal with a problem which was essentially 
a psychological problem. It was felt, on the one hand, that the 
public discussion of such incidents might encourage other soldiers 
in other foreign armies to fling themselves upon the mercy of the 
British authorities. It was felt, on the other hand, that if racial 
and religious minorities were, in fact, being ill-treated upon British 
soil, it was the duty of Parliament, however delicate might be the 
considerations involved, to give public expression to their grievances, 
And, above all, it was felt that to criticise, even by implication, the 
Polish authorities, on the eve of the Second Front, and after they 
had passed through a period of terrible discouragement, was to do 
something inimical to the interest of the United Nations as a whole, 
These conflicting feelings were largely solved by the fortitude and 
frankness of Mr. Richard Law’s reply. He assured the House that 
the Government were conscious of the feeling which had been 
aroused, and that they were doing their best to resolve the problem. 
He made it clear that the former transference of 200 Polish soldiers 
to British units could not be regarded as a precedent. He paid a 
tribute to the intelligence and spirit of co-operation with which the 
Polish military authorities had themselves grappled with the problem. 
And he pointed out that if deserters from Allied armies were allowed 
to escape to London, and to advertise their grievances in the British 
House of Commons, all discipline would inevitably be destroyed. 


* * * * 


As I have said at the outset of this article, I am not among those 
who are so overwhelmed by the charm of ithe Slavs that they 
believe that the Poles must always be right. Yet I regret deeply that 
at this moment, and after the many injustices which they have borne 
with patience, they should have been exposed to this additional 
affront. But I do not agree with those who consider that the debate 
did permanent harm ; foreigners are often irritated by our habit of 
washing dirty linen in public; but it is a habit which makes fot 
cleanliness, and one on which much of our influence is based. No 
Pole who was present during the debate could have felt that there 
was any hostility in the criticisms made ; he would have felt only that 
it is vital for his Government to be as unassailable in small things 
as they are in great. 
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THE SPECTATOR, 


THE THEATRE 


«The Lilac Domino.’’ At His Majesty’s Theatre.— 
Shoes.’’ At the Playhouse. 

“Tue whole preduction,” the programme announces in large type 
on its front page, “under the direction of Jack Hylton.” It one 
did not guess that theatrical managers, like actors, tend to live 
in a world of their own, shut off from all other life, one would be 
completely at a loss to understand how Mr. Hylton came to 
resuscitate such a moribund piece of stale sentimentality as The 
Lilac Domino. The music is of the day before yesterday, and even 
on that day was a bore; the action is incredibly long-winded, and 
the effect on the cast of this so-called “ world-famous operetta ” is 
even worse than that on the audience, so that I cannot bring myself 
to mention their names. In fairness to Mr. Hylton, I ought to 
add that Mr. James Agate prophesies a very long run for this jeu 
sans esprit, but then Mr. Agate was always a pessimist. 

Six Pairs of Shoes is at least an attempt at something new. It 
is not altogether successful, and is marred by a lack of taste, as, 
for instance, in Mr. Harry Roy’s superfluous antics. Mr. Roy has a 
good band, they play well music that, in its own sphere, is by no 
means without merit; but when will jazz and dance-band con- 
ductors learn to attend to their business, which 1s conducting the 
band? Or is it that they are so utterly unnecessary in the sense 
that the band could play as well, or perhaps better, without them 
that they deem it essential to cut these flat and silly capers in front 
of it? Surely a few laughs from some nincompoops is not what 
they are aiming at. The six cabaret girls do their job well and put 
in some quite creditable acting, although they do not all speak 
clearly. It is, however, Miss,Paddy Browne who is the life of the 
show. She has a real and sometimes surprisingly delicate talent, 
and a striking versatility in such songs as “ Home Guard Vivandiére,” 
“Mandolina” and “Private Jones and Me.” Mr. Roy conducts 
sympathetically and appreciatively for her, which makes it all the 
more surprising that he is not more self-critical 


JAMES REDFERN. 
THE CINEMA 


**Cross of Lorraine.”’ 
At the Odeon. 


‘¢ Six Pairs of 


Generally re- 
—*‘* The Un- 


News ”’ and 
leased. ‘Tender Comrade.”’ 
invited.”’ At the Plaza. 

Cross of Lorraine makes an extremely interesting contrast with a 

current issue of Paramount News. The newsreel uses shots of the 

men of the maquis fighting in the Haute Savoie as a topical intro- 
duction to a brief documentary history of French collapse and 
revival, whilst Cross of Lorraine tells the same story in the fictional 
terms of the studio. The shots of the maquis were smuggled out 
of France by an undisclosed route. They show no fighting. Their 
power lies in the knowledge of the spectator that these very ordinary- 
looking young men, so different from conventional screen heroes, 
have elected to sell their lives dearly yet probably swiftly for their 
cause, and that to do so they are prepared to live as hunted men, 
and to fight with weapons often primitive and always inadequate. 

How many of those we see at the camp-fire or oiling their guns 

have survived even to this time of writing? Some secretly photo- 

graphed pictures, scratched and out-of-focus, of Nazi barracks at 

Grenoble which have been blown up by guerrilla fighters form a 

triumphant climax to the scenes of mountain life. 

Cross of Lorraine is also a fact-facing film, and by the special, 
separate standards of the studio (the smooth, rich, silky photography 
of fiction as opposed to the hard black-and-white of fact) it can 
claim to present a far more realistic picture of Nazi oppression than 
most of the highly-coloured melodramas which have been hung 
upon this over-burdened propaganda peg. The story is of a group 
of French soldiers imprisoned in Germany who survive the attempts 
of their captors to break their spirits as well as their bodies and 
escape to fight again. Apart from the final excitements of vengeance, 
the film is really an account of the careful demoralisation practised 
by the German authorities, and is realistic enough to admit that 
these tactics often have their effect. There is one scene in which a 
dying Frenchman is watched over by a comrade who is starving 
because a camp punishment has withheld food from all save the 
patients in the hospital hut. The sick Frenchman dies, and his 
friend, immediately seizing the bowl of soup by the bedside, satisfies 
his hunger with the dead man’s rations. This moving episode—not 
over-stressed—is comparable in its horror with the great sequence 
in Milestone’s All Quiet on ite Western Front, when the death of 
a comrade becomes the occasion for an uncontrollable demonstration 


* Paramount 
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of relief by the friend who has survived. Cross of Lorraine has 
many shrewdly telling details in sets and action. The camera is 
skilfully angled and moved to give a sense of confinement. 

Tender Comrade is an extraordinary attempt at once to glorify and 
to lecture the wives of America. When it is not embarrassing in 
its crude propaganda it is insufferably boring in its static, wordy 
sententiousness. The reason appears to be that some not very 
intelligent propagandist (official or unofficial) tas decided that the 
war can be won by persuading American wives not to hoard lip- 
sticks, not to go out with strange men, not to fail to remember (in 
long, dreary flashbacks) pre-war kitchen tiffs with husbands now 
everseas and to be killed off when the effect on the story’s senti- 
mentalities will prove most excruciating. Unfortunately, Miss Ginger 
Rogers has become involved in this farrago, and it is to be hoped 
that this clever and sensitive actress will be spared the mortification 
of seeing a somewhat similar theme intelligently presented in the 
British film Millioms Like Us. 

The Uninvited is an ingeniously turned ghost-story, well made 
and acted, which steers a sensible middle course between the alluring 
extremes of blood and thunder on the one hand and psychological 
mumbo-jumbo on the other. A young actress named Gail Russell 
makes a most promising first appearance. EpGAR ANSTEY. 


MUSIC 
‘* Butterfly ’’ and ‘* The Trojan Women” 

OF all operas, Madam Butterfly is surely the most detestable for its 
bad taste and falsity of sentiment. Even the physically more re- 
pulsive Salome does not sink quite to the level of Lieutenant Pinker- 
ton’s moral turpitude. For this gentleman is by definition a healthy 
young naval officer, not a mental deficient incapable of mastering his 
desires. The objection is not to his having a Japanese mistress, but 
to his shameless boasting of his intention to desert her at the moment 
when his “bride” is at the door. Then there is the futile consul, 
whose embarrassed situation is not made an occasion for comedy, 
as it might be, and consequently becomes boring. Even more tire- 
some are the heroine’s pretty ways, and the quaint ceremonies of the 
Japanese somehow no longer seem quite so picturesque sincé Pearl 
Harbour and Singapore. 

And yet I confess I enjoyed quite a lot of Monday’s performance 
by the Sadler’s Wells Company, who have returned to the New 
Theatre for a season, partly because the part of Butterfly was admir- 
ably sung and acted by Miss Victoria Sladen, but mainly because, in 
spite of all prejudice, one was caught in the toils of Puccini’s 
theatrical mastery. How well he knows his job! With what aston- 
ishing skill he transforms a paltry situation, based upon false premises, 
into something that, while his spell lasts, almost passes for tragedy! 

It is sad, but an inescapable fact, that this kind of theatrical skill 
counts for far more in the making of an opera than all the lofty ideals, 
musical and dramatic, of musicians far “greater” than Puccini. 
Even the greatest, Beethoven, lacked the theatrical craftsmanship to 
make of Fidelio the secure dramatic masterpiece it should be. And 
what shall we say of Cecil Gray’s The Trojan Women, to which the 
B.B.C. devoted an hour of the evening last week? No doubt, it is a 
worthier work than Puccini’s wretched melodrama. But I do not 
think the public will wish to pay to hear such a monotonous yam- 
mering, as they will pay to hear Butterfly. Not that Gray has not 
considerable musical skill, since he contrives to make one phrase of 
no great distinction serve as the basis of his whole score. But though 
there are climaxes and subsequent diminuendos, I could perceive 
no dramatic tension in the music, no signs of that excitement which 
is the essential ingredient of a theatrical work of art, and which would 
make itself felt, if present, even in a broadcast performance. 


DyNELEY -Hussey. 
SONG 


THE primrose and the celandine 
Which once with heavenly radiance shone 
Turn now on me dark faces all 
In love’s decline, in love’s decline. 
The young sun then in strength would shine 
And draw the blossom from the bough, 
But noonday light hangs darkly now 
In love’s decline, in love’s decline. 
On summer nights stars would incline 
To bend their influence on my love 
But night’s incertitude is dark 
In love’s decline, in love’s decline. 
SHEILA SHANNON. 
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LETTERS TO 


THE MACHINE AND THE MIND 


S1r.—Miss Reaveley’s article on her experiences in a war factory touches 
on one of the great problems of our age—the effects of modern methods 
of production on the human mind and-the inconsistency of the result 
with true democracy. On the one hand the industrialists are striving for 
more perfect machines to produce increasing numbers of articles at greater 
speed, and on the other hand is the overwhelming necessity for educating 


the minds of those who serve the machines and who, whether we lke it 


or not, will have the government of the nation very largely in their 
hands. 

Miss Reaveley doubts that her reaction to the monotony of mass- 
production may have been different to that of others. Her reactions 


were only different. in degree, not in kind. Those who start working in 
such jobs at an age when their mind is unformed can never develop it 
and so, like the bird hatched in a cage, can never realise what they have 
missed or how undeveloped and weak they are. This mind-destroying 
monotony accounts for the lack of the most e!ementary logical reasoning 
on the part of our working classes which manifests itself so clearly in 
their attacks on the Public Schools and in every other question in which 
they venture to air their views. 

If the lack of power even to follow a reasoned argument is not sufficient 
evidence of the stultified condition of the working-class mind one has only 
to look to their relaxations and pleasures to find confirmation. The 
leisure time of the masses is used as an escape from the monotony of 
their working lives by the easy processes of stimulating the emotions or 
changing the monotony. Cinemas, pubs, betting, dog racing, football 
watching—not evil things in themselves—excite the emotions but numb 
the mind. Racing through the countryside in coaches and motor-cars, 
incessant wireless programmes, and sitting by the monotonous seaside are 
soporifics which fill the vacancy left at holiday time by the sti!ling of 
the machine. 

In another age it might plausibly be argued that in the interests of 
producfion this atrophy of the mind of the masses was an advantage. But 
in the days of the abolition of the old governing classes, in the days 
when democracy is preached in print, in pulpits and over the air, we 
cannot afford such a retrograde outlook. The working-class people are the 
rulers and the future rulers of the world. The situation is serious and 
there is little time left to remedy it. 

It is as useless as it is wrong to fight against the tide of democracy. 
The only answer that one can give is that hours of work must be reduced 
wherever the evolution of the machine gives opportunity. Every effort 
must be made to increase the leisure of the masses and, at the same 
time to stimulate, not their emotions, but their minds. Somehow we 
have got to set a fashion, which in time will become a habit, for encourag- 
ing the use of the mind during leisure hours. The masses must be 
made to realise their responsibility. It is to be hoped that education 
will help to give them an incentive to make more mental efforts. It even 
seems possible that eventually machine-minding will become the relaxa- 
tion and what is now regarded as leisure time will develop into the real 
work time when the creative instinct is used to the benefit of the mind 
and the well-being of the community.—Yours faithfully, 

D. G. PUMFRETT. 

Heathfield, Woking. 


THE PRIME MINISTER 


Sir.—After the recent Parliamentary debates and the newspaper discus- 
sions arising therefrom, your article and Mr. Harold Nicolson’s marginal 
comment on the Prime Minister in the last issue of The Spectator 
were like springs of water in a dry land. You speak for the common man 
in this country, the Empire and all over the world. We ordinary people 
will not and cannot forget that we owe almost everything to our Prime 
Minister—perhaps our very lives and, what is dearer than life, our freedom. 
As the war rises to its climax, the responsibility resting upon that one 
pair of shoulders grows heavier still. We cannot lighten it, but perhaps 
we can help him to carry it by assuring him of our “admiration, hope, 
and love "—and, above all, our prayers.—Yours faithfully, 
Joun A. PATTEN. 
Lindisfarne, Grassy Lane, Sevenoaks. 


Sir.—Even a humble editor such as myself appreciates an occasional 
letter of genuine appreciation from readers, and I add this mead to the 
many tributes you will probably receive for the splendid way that trinity 
Editor, “ Janus,” Wilson Harris—have stood up for the P.M. 
I think he has been disgracefully treated. The 


—the 
in your last issue. 
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small fry who attack him unmindful of the small fry who attacked 

Pitt in the Napoleonic Wars—History has dealt with them, as it wif 
no doubt with their successors in 1044.—-Yours truly, 

“ The Gunner Magazine,” ALFRED H. Burne (Lt.-Colonel), 
29 Sheffield Terrace, Kensington, London, W. 8. 


Sir,.—Many of your readers will be grateful for Mr. Wilson Harrig 
article on our Prime Minister ; and for the opportunity of reabsorbing 
the grandeur of some of the finest speeches ever made by a statesman of 
this, or any other, country. Mr. Harris says that “memory is short.” 
but he would have been nearer the truth, in this instance, if he had said 
that a few memories are short. 

I write as an ordinary, insignificant citizen whose job has been the 
carrying-on of unspectacular, routine work, and I feel sure I voice the 
sentiments of many such, when I say that the inspiration, and challenge, 
of our Prime Minister’s words have been as a shining light through the 
“many, many long months ” of monotonous, necessary daily duties. And 
that shining light irradiates the ordinary tasks with a sense of higt 
purpose, of which Mr. Churchill’s personality and courageous zeal are 
the epitome. 

As a nation we, rightly, fear to appear flamboyant in our expression of 
praise, but the overwhelming majority of our citizens never forget, and 
never can forget, the incalculable debt which we, and future generations, 
owe to the finest man of “our finest hour.” As we face the last steep 
slope, at the top of which we sight the “ sunlit uplands,” we are anxious, 
to give the last possible ounce of help to those upon whom the heaviest 
burdens lie ; and it is for this reason that we’ now urge the Government 
to remember their promise not to introduce controversial legislation until 
we all stand together on the peak of victory.—Yours faithfully, 

DorotHy Harvey-Pirer (Mnrs.). 

The Rookery, Stowmarket, Suffolk. 


A CORRECTION 


Mr. WILSON Harris writes: 

Owing to an error in the version on which I relied for a quotation from 
one of Mr. Churchill’s speeches (that on the entry of Russia into the 
war) in my article on the Prime Minister last week, a sentence went 
wrong. It should have read “We shall fight him .. . until with 
God’s help we have rid the earth of all who have shadowed it and 
liberated the peoples from his yoke.” 


THE FUTURE OF CONSERVATISM 


S1r,—I will turn away from the fantastic proposal introduced by Mr. 
E. R. Cochrane in last week’s Spectator, in which he pleads for a 
New Conservatism, the distinguishing feature of which is that it must 
not be Conservative and should rally around the political banner of 
Mr. Herbert Morrison! The letter from Mr. Quintin Hogg is of greater 
importance 

As a Conservative who remains perfectly content with that simple 
identity, and feels no urge to qualify it in any way, Mr. Hogg’s letter 
seemed to me singularly unconvincing, and raises the question what 
title, if any, has the Tory Reform Committee to bespeak the views of the 
Conservative Party? Why did they not bring up the very vital issue 
raised by their Amendment to Mr. Butler’s Education Bill when that Bill 
came up for discussion at the Conservative Party Conference held at 
Caxton Hall on October 7th? Why did they wait until the fifty-ninth 
minute of the eleventh hour to chuck it like a spanner into the machinery 
of a constructive and comprehensive educational measure, when they 
knew perfectly well (or should have done) that acceptance of the principle 
involved would have the most far-reaching consequences which could 
not be confined to the teaching profession? Why were they prepared 
at a minute’s notice to render void the months of painstaking skill and 
patience by which the most able of educationists had arrived at an 
agreed measure? 

There is much to be said against the proposal of equal pay for men 
and women; for one thing it seems to ignore the additional financial 
responsibilities which properly belong to the men. In any case if it is 
to be admitted, there is no valid reason why it should be confined to 
the teachers, and it is to be lamented that it should have been brought 
forward as a measure of Tory reform lacking the necessary credentials 
to make it really representative of Conservative opinion. 

In my submission Mr. Quintin Hogg has made an egregious error 
of judgement which it would have been more graceful to own up to than 
obstinately and impenitently to defend. After all the Conservative Party 
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THE SPECTATOR, 
exists, and oppestunities offer within it for the freest discussion. There 
can be no objection to a Committee (even though it is self-appointed) 
seeking to shape Party policy, but when they show a complete disregard 
for the Party Executive, and don’t think it worth their while to so 
much as consult the rank and file, it seems to me to savour of not a 
litle impudence to trot out their proposals as measures of Tory reform. 
And why choose this moment of all others to add to the lamentable 
political confusion which exists? 

Democracy is on its trial as never before, and in a political sense it is 
putting up a sadly bungling performance, and it shock to 
find a man of Mr. Quintin Hogg’s undoubted talents so insistent to con- 
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no small measure to the derangement of that solidarity to 
which swiftly moving events summon us w:th overriding peremptoriness. 
—I am, Sir, yours sincerely, REGINALD L. SWABY. 

7 Huddlestone Road, Willesden Green, N.W. 2. 


DOCTORS AND THE PUBLIC 


Sir—The Executive of the British Medical Association has in the last 
few days issued a Questionnaire to every registered medical practitioner 
at home and abroad, inviting him to answer a list of 30 questions on 
forms which are to be returned for examination and appraisement to 
the British Institute of Public Opinion. The claim has been widely 
made thar the result of this Questionnaire may be taken as the authentic 
expression of the wishes of the medical profession. This form, a copy 
of which lies before me, is not to be signed by those filling it in, and, 
indeed, there is no space for such signature on the form itself, nor 
does the name of the person to whom it is sent appear anywhere upon 
it. There is thus no assurance that the forms as returned have been 
in fact filled in by the accredited persons. The intention apparently is 
to imitate the anonymity of the ballot, but in the procedure of the Par- 
liamentary ballot the greatest care is taken to ensure that the signer of 
the ballot paper has in fact the right to vote, and no such precaution 
is observed in the issue of this form. 

Enclosed with the form isan “analysis” contributed by the Asso- 
ciation, giving a clear lead as to the “ answers” the Executive would like 
to be made by the recipients, and the Executive has long ceased to 
reflect the views of the vast majority of practising doctors on the 
proposed changes in medical practice—I am, &c., 

E. GRAHAM-LITTLE. 

Sir.—Does Sir Ernest Graham-Little imagine that by giving full credit 
to the Socialist Medical Association for the influence it has had on 
the health policy of the Labour Party, and therefore on ‘the present 
coalition Government, that he will frighten the readers of The Spectator ? 
Or did he intend, by drawing attention to the fact that it has not yet 
achieved anything like the membership of the British Medical Associa- 
tion, to imply that no one should be concerned with the policy it so 
clearly enunciatés? 

Whichever point was in his mind, let me assure your readers that 
they need not be afraid of this particular socialist bogey but that its 
membership merits much greater attention and has much greater weight 
than Sir E. Geaham-Little would imagine. After all, the Labour Party 
is a partner in this Government, and its views must have their place so 
long as coalition Government persists. The S.M.A. is very proud to 
have been the spearhead of the attack on the ill-health of the nation, 
which has led to the enunciation of the Government’s White Paper. 

The S.M.A. makes no pretence to having an enormous membership. 
It has, however, one thing of which the B.M.A. would like very much 
to boast—unanimity. The medical profession contains members whose 
views range from those which have been publicly exposed as fascist, to 
those who believe that an immediate socialised health service is neces- 
sary to the people of this country. The B.M.A. can, therefore, never 
reach anything like agreement even within the ranks of its own mem- 
bership. The S.M.A., on the other hand, speaks with one voice, a 
voice which is stronger than that of any other organisation concerned 
with the medical services because it contains not only doctors but the 
fepresentatives of every type of health-worker, and through its associate 
membership, of that very often forgotten factor in the health of this 
country, the patient. 

We believe that the ultimate development of medicine necessitates a 
whole-time salaried service, available to every citizen in this country; and 
we believe that we shall one day have such a service in spite of all the 
Opposition which Sir E. Graham-Little, and those who would prefer to 
Tetain private practice offer. A healthy nation cannot be achieved by 
the methods that have failed in the past, and the White Paper offers, 
at least, a chance to try new methods.—Yours, &c.. 

D. STARK MURRAY. 
Vice-President, Socialist Medical Association. 
176 Kew Road, Richmond, Surrey. 
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THE GOVERNMENT AND THE COMMONS 


Sir.—One aspect of the late unhappy incident deserves more attention 





than it has received. I will be brief, even if charged with logic-chopping. 
1. The whole nation backs the present National Government in 
making war. 





2. The Government claims and must be allowed the right to resign 
if defeated. 

3. Its resignation would be a national disaster. 

4. An M.P.’s vote against the Government, even on a domestic issue, 
risks national disaster. : 

5. Therefore no patriotic M.P. should vote against the Government 
on any 

6. Therefore, the Government may introduce any measure, however 
contentious, without fear of defeat. 

7. In these circumstances, ‘no right-minded member of the Govern- 
ment would agree to the introduction of contentious legislation. 

8. But at present most plans for permanent post-war reconstruction 
are content‘ous. 

9. Therefore the Government should now introduce little or no legis- 
lation for permanent post-war planning. (Note.—Temporary houses are 
not permanent post-war planning.) 

This final conclusion is supported on wider grounds. The men and 
women (and near boys and girls) who are actively fighting for the post- 
war world and who, we hope, will have to live in it and be most affected 
by the planners’ plans, are away. They are the people who should be 
consulted—when the fighting is over. They (if they are not consulted 
and if the elderly planners who failed to plan in 1919-1939 again fail 
or plan wrongly) may well wreck the plans or stultify them by inatten- 
tion caused by disgust. 

Let us, Sir, who are now mere lines of communication troops, do our 
utmost to stop these hasty and indecent attempts to shape the future 
of these young people in their absence, whose whole energies are at 
present devoted to preserving the very raw material (which they must 
use) of future p'anning—and incidentally but quite unimportantly, 
preserving us.—I am, Sir, yours &c., A. R.. PARKER. 

Rawcliffe, Longhurst Lane, Mellor, Cheshire. 


EQUAL PAY FOR EQUAL WORK 


Str,—May I be permitted to comment on your opening article in The 
Spectator of March 31st on the defeat of the Government? While many 
will deplore with you the situation which arose, this surely could have been 
avoided had the Government shown any appreciation of the strong feel- 
ing in the House on this matter which had been made quite clear to them. 
It will no doubt be recollected that the principle of Equal Pay for Equal 
Work in the Civil Service was accepted by the House in 1920, but that this 
was not put into operation on grounds of financial stringency, and that 
the subsequent enquiry which was promised within three years was not 
carried out. In 1936 the House again signified its acceptance of this 
principle, but a reversal of the decision then reached was obtained by a 
similar expedient to that of last week by allying this question to one of 
confidence. 

The position now is that women, having waited already some 23 years 
for what they consider to be their due, are determined that a decision 
shall be reached and that, as in the case of equal compensation, no oppor- 
tunity shall be missed to bring the matter befor Parliament and Public— 
hence the motion on the Education Bill. Mr. Butler’s suggestion that 
this question is one for the Burnham Committee is contrary to the view 
expressed by the Government on an earlier occasion regarding Equal 
Pay in the Civil Service which, it laid down, was not a subject for dis- 
cussion on the Civil Service National Whitley Council (a comparable 
body to the Burnham Committee) because it was a matter of Government 
policy. It is to be hoped that it has now been made clear to the 
Government that this is one of the problems which has to be faced 
immediately and that while the women of the country will continue to 
work unceasingly for victory, and to devote their utmost energy to the 
common cause, there is, in their view, no logical reason against paying 
women equally with men where they are doing equal work, and they 
expect and demand fair treatment on this issue-—Yours faithfully, 

M. E. FAULKNER, President. 

The National Association of Women Civil Servants, 

10 Salisbury Road, Wimbledon, S.W. 19. 


CHINA AND BRITAIN 


S1r,—In taking exception to my comments on Hong Kong in my articles 
on China, your correspondents draw attention to the benefits accruing 
to China through British enterprise. I have not overlooked them as is 
suggested. I believe the British contribution to the World is supreme. 


issue, 
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The issue, however, is not what we have done for China, but how we can 
in co-operation with our Allies ensure future peace and prosperity. I 
have a deep faith in the leadership of the British Commonwealth, but 
if the work of the Allied Nations is to be effective and permanent, the 
British require a twentieth century approach and a realisim which will 
point of view of other peoples as well as our British 
and commercial interests are not endangered merely by recog- 
ispirations and rights as well as the British* Com- 
IRENE WARD. 


see the own 
security 
nising that China has 
monwealth.—Yours faithfully, 
House of Commons 


CHINA AND THE WAR 


Sir,—Owing to the loss of my books and notes re Hong Kong, due to 
enemy action, I confused the British Medical Association with the General 
Medical Council of Education, a statutory body that recognised the Uni- 
versity of Hong Kong Degree in Medicine as being acceptable for registra- 
tion, allowing practice and registration cf the Chinese and cther graduates in 
medicine in the United Kingdom. That registration is granted to 
graduates of medicine in the University of London. In the endeavour to 
limit the length of my letter the statement concerning the standard of the 
University of Hong Kong degrees may have conveyed the impression that 
the authorities of the University of London were responsible for the 
examinations, which was not the case. The argument concerning the 
high standard attained by medical and engineering graduates in the Uni- 
versity of Hong Kong is not affected by this explanation.—Yours sincerely, 
C. A. MIDDLETON SMITH. 
21 Five Mile Drive, Oxford. 


EIRE—NEUTRAL OR HOSTILE? 


Sir,—“ He that is not for ‘us is against us.” 

Mr. Dulanty in his letter in your issue of March 31st mentions that 
upwards of 170,000 Frish men and women are now here hard at work in 
this country “For Britain.” I would prefer to assume that most if not 
all of them are here chiefly for the “ Big” money they are able to eafn and 
that many of them feel, as a high Prelate of Eire recently expressed 
himself, that we are damned lucky they are not fighting on the other side. 

He mentions, too, that the value of the foodstuffs Eire has supplied 
to us during the war is £45,000,000 more than received from this country. 
Is it not a fact that while very large supplies have reached us from 
the U.S.A. under “ Lease-Lend” all the supplies from Eire are sent us 
against cash?—Yours faithfully, RoBERT WHYTE. 

“Yarm,” Pilgrim’s Way, West Humble, Dorking, Surrey. 


ARE TOWN COUNCILS DULL ? 


Str,—Alderman Tiptaft is too modest. His may be the second city in 
the country, but as a municipal entity it is surely second to none. The 
Metropolis still has the City Corporation and the twenty-eight Metro- 
politan Boroughs, but this other city has absorbed and extinguished its 
former extra-mural satellites. Amalgamation on this scale may make 
for administrative and executive efficiency—and self-sufficiency—but it 
trends, perhaps, by the very vastness and complexity of the resulting 
centralised activities to discourage participation by the individual citizen. 
In smaller communities both Press and public still take interest in local 
politics. w 

Mr. A. R. Young will have none of bureaucracy, national, regional 
or county, and prefers, it would seem, the parish pump. Yet it is 
evident that present-day demands for social services cannot be met 
effectively and economically without collaboration or co-ordination in 
some form or the other; and the problem is to secure this without disrup- 
tion of the essentially democratic local government system. 

In a sense, local government and the central departments (the imme- 
mediate representatives of the National Government) have run on separate 
rails. Connexions on the local lines (which have provided most of the 
steam) are too indifferent and those with the central line (which pro- 
vides all brakes and buffers and is rapidly extending its one-way traffic) 
too restricted to ensure efficient handling of the increasing volume of 
increasingly interwoven traffic. Some improvement of the system seems 
inevitable and whatever method be adopted to effect this it must take 
account of the fact that the immense, relatively recent and, perhaps, still 
imperfectly appreciated changes in social environment and circumstances 
and the demands for improved social services will involve in greater degree 
than hitherto the interdependence of local and national measures. Local 
government (especially in the smaller units) is close to the people, and 
if parochialism and bureaucracy can come to terms—it is conceivable that 
a policy patently welding local and national interests might have effects 
more far-reaching than mere administrative and executive efficiency.—I 
am, Sir, yours faithfully, 


Shieling, Merstham, Surrey. C. L. Cox, C.B.S., M.Inst.C.E. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


We have been saved from a too precocious spring, that pleasant event 
feared by every countryman; and yet seldom was work on farms and 
gardens so beneficently forward. The birds—at any rate wheatear, 
chiffchaff, sandmartin and swallow—are arriving pat to the proper date; 
and blackthorn flower and whitethorn buds are punctual, but not previous, 
The little green lines from spring-sown crops are a little early perhaps, 
but there is small danger in that. It has been interesting to watch the 
pear and plum blossom. ‘It threatened to be dangerously early; but held 
its hand in response to frosty hints and promises well, though its danger 
is the May or late April, not the March frost. So far some rose shoots 
and lily leaves are the only sufferers, and their damage is negligible. 
It is true that many seeds sown é¢arly in response to the temptation of 
the weather have apparently failed to germinate, but these, like the buds, 
are merely biding their time; or so we may expect. 


I 4, 


Nectar and Honey 

Much the best things I have read on the subject of certain bee and 
honey and pollen, and indeed propolis, problems are contained in a lecture 
recently delivered by Mr. Pryce-Jones before the Linnaean Society. He 
is one of those who have made a special study of heather or ling honey, 
which is quite different from nearly all other honeys, as beekeepers know, 
for after a little while it altogether refuses to leave the cell; and it is 
now proved that this is due to the amount of protein contained in it, 
Flowers of course do not produce honey, but only a sweet sugary sub- 
stance which is converted into honey proper by the bees. It is, however, 
curious how some flowers (in my experience diplopappus and buddleia 
veitchiana) have the identical smell of honey—its bitterness with its 
sweetness—and neither is a favourite with the bees. It has generally been 
presumed by the Darwinians that nectar has been developed because 
flowers that possessed it were more likely to be fertilised by bees and 
sO more certain to be multiplied. A newer theory is that the nectar is 
part of a method for withdrawing unneeded moisture from the pollen; 
and therefore the cunning bees that have learned a short cut to the 
honey store are not necessarily interfering with a natural purpose. The 
lecture is not only a valuable addition to research work, but, in spite of 
its strictly scientific aim and language, full of small details that have 
interested the general public ever since Lubbock published his popular 
account of the relation of bees to flowers. The value of bees to our fruit 
crops—vastly greater than the value of their honey—is estimated at 
£4,000,000. It is probably more since recent research work has shown 
the absolute need of cross-feftilisation for very many varieties of pear, 
apple, plum and cherry. 


Heretical Countrymen 


It was with a shock almost of horror that some of us read (in the 
Countryman of all papers) the suggestion that flats in place of cottages 
should fringe the village green. This is the festival of the cottage 
garden, and the most promising movement of the day is the endeavour 
to make villages and grouped _ villages more self-supporting in food, as 
in older days. The flat-dweller may of course be given an allotment, 
but anyone who has had any close acquaintance with our rural folk knows 
that “great is juxtaposition,” the garden alongside the cottage, the 
allotment often a burden. I have knowr poor labourers pay their rent 
for allotments which they found themselves too tired or bored to cultivate 
at all. One is sometimes driven to the most unwelcome view (never, 80 
far as I know, confessed in books on the land) that farmers are often 
the worst and most dangerous of all critics of the village life. They 
usually neglect their own gardens, and I have known them to oppose 
both the increase of the cottage garden and the extension of allotments. 
Even in a technical book written by a farmer appears an almost angry 
denial that farming is “a way of life.” It is a bad lookout for England 
if it ceases to be a way of life and if such a view is held by countrymen. 


In the Garden 


A device, long ago practised and recommended by seedsmen—including 
Suttons—is worth the attention of gardeners. It is to plant early potatoes 
in wide spaces left between rows of early peas. The peas then get plenty 
of the room and light that they need and the potatoes (which are of 4 
tender tropical nature) are protected from frosty draughts. Today's 
experience in the vegetable garden suggests that the most useful of 
vegetables, by reason of its date, is sprouting broccoli (of which I prefer 
the white to the purple) but it is often omitted from the normal seed 
collections, on which many small gardeners rely. 

W. BeacH THOMAS. 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 


How Apes Behave 


My Friends the Apes. By Mrs. Belle J. Benchley, Director of the 
Zoological Gardens of San Diego. (Faber and Faber. 12s. 6d.) 
Mrs. BELLE J. BENCHLEY is Director of the Zoological Gardens of 
San Diego and, as the dust wrapper of her new book proclaims, the 
only woman Zoo Director in the world. She is obviously an en- 
thus:ast and a shrewd observer of the habits and characters of the 
anthropoid apes. Mrs. Benchley is at pains to state that she does 
not write for scientists but this must not be taken to mean that the 
work is of little scientific value. All accurately recorded observations 
of the habits and behaviour of animals, even when they are in 
captivity, are of scientific importance and the value of Mrs. Benchley’s 
book lies in her first-hand accounts of the very different types of 
behaviour characteristic of gibbons, orangs, chimpanzees and gorillas. 
It is well known to all those who have had experience of captive 
anthropoid apes that although each species shows a considerable 
range of individual variation in behaviour, nevertheless all individuals 
of each species possess in common a very definite and constant ground 
plan of aptitudes and even of temperament. It is these specific char- 
acteristics of behaviour that are here so well delineated and contrasted. 
Such observations of behaviour are of permanent value and it is 
perhaps unfair to an author who disclaims any scientific intention 
to point out that the inferences deduced from these aecurate observa- 
tions have not an equal value. It is an interesting observation that 
Maggie the chimpanzee appeared to recognise her keeper’s car and 
that she fled to it when she escaped from her cage. But that her 
inquisitive behaviour when in it warrants the conclusion that she 
was “frantically turning everything that was loose in her efforts to 
make it go” is a mere human assumption that may or may not be 





correct. 

The book is written in a friendly narrative style and the writer 
has a happy way of making each of her charges a very real indi- 
viduality to the reader. Even in this pleasant and intimate style 
of presentation there are, however, some repetitive tricks of writing 
that become irritating to the reader. On the first page of the first 
chapter, the gibbon is introduced as “ the miracle that was a gibbon ”; 
elsewhere it is “the grace and beauty that is a gibbon,” and “ the 
life, the sparkle and the beauty of motion that is the gibbon.” We 
have also “the Oriental patience, the cunning and persistence, the 
strength and ugliness that is the orang-utan.” The “affectionate and 
jeaious clown that is the chimpanzee” and “ the dignified, poised, 
indifferent and sensitive personality that is the gorilla.” All these 
are excellent as word pictures, but their artificial and ornamental form 
distracts the reader from appreciating their sincerity. Mrs. Benchley 
obviously had her favourites among the many anthropoid apes under 
her charge ; and evidently the anthropoid apes varied in their reactions 
towards her, and we are told something about these mutual regards 
in the rather ambiguous statement that “perhaps Old Mom, the 
toothless old crone, loved me the best of all the apes.” 

As an account of the characteristics of behaviour typical of the 
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various species of anthropoid apes in captivity, this book may bs 
taken as a definitive work. The numerous photographs that illus. 
trate the book are excellent. But the question may well be asked 
if a continuation of these and similar studies will lead to any great 
additions to our knowledge. Mrs. Benchley is spurred on by the 
belief that “if we know them well and long enough perhaps we shalj 
some day discover factors which will make for better understanding 
not only of the apes but of ourselves.” Such is indeed the opinion 
of many American workers, but there are others who doubt if the 
study of these phylogenetically senile end-products of a long past 
trend of Primate evolution is likely to prove helpful in throwing light 
upon the development of human attributes. It is a little difficult to 
share the enthusiasm of the professional Director of Zoological 
Gardens in a consignment of twenty-seven orangs—“ the most extra- 
ordinary collection of apes ever brought from any jungle.” Perhaps 
one day before it is too late a halt might be called to this business, 
for the many studies made in America and elsewhere probably con- 
stitute a sufficient basis of knowledge of the habits of these creatures 
in captivity. F. Woop Jones. 


Germany’s Spiritual Vacuum 
The Turning Point; the Autobiography of Klaus Mann, 
(Gollancz. 12s. 6d. 
Kaus Mann tried to start his literary career without giving his real 
name, as he did not wish to trade on the fame of his father, Thomas 
Mann. But his publisher would not allow it, and so Klaus and his 
sister Erika (who became Mrs. W. H. Auden) lived for some time on 
the reflected glory of their father and also that of their hardly less 
celebrated uncle, Heinrich, from whose radical, anti-militarist, pro- 
French views Thomas had differed with such emphasis during the 
first world-war. This autobiography has an interesting account of 
that stage in Thomas Mann’s political evolution, and gives many 
other sidelights on the Mann family history; in fact, the filial 
portraits of the man whom the children called “the Magician,” of 
their mother and the remarkable grandparents are an excellent piece 
of character-drawing. 

The main interest of the book lies, however, elsewhere. The 
writer well sums up its purpose towards the end when he says that 
he set out 

to tell the story of an intellectual in the period from 1920 to 1940—a 
character who spent the best time of his life in a social and spiritual 
vacuum ; striving for a true community but never finding it; dis- 
connected, restless, wandering ; haunted by those solemn abstractions 
in which nobody else believes—civilisation, progress, liberty. To 
tell the story of a German who wanted to be a European. .. . 

That purpose is achieved. Disentangled from much verbiage and 
pretentiousness, from slipshod political judgements, from superficial 
Freudian slogans, and in general an amateurishness with its defects 
as well as its advantages of sincerity and spontaneity, this is a book 
in which we find a portrait of an age. 

Klaus Mann was a child when the first world-war ended ; he could 
thus grow up with a more detached view than those Germans who 
had taken part in it and who, according to their individual reactions, 
were either driven to pacifism or to a resolve to overcome the humilia- 
tion of defeat. The economic and social consequences were tempered 
to the children of Thomas Mann, whose international fame was 
increasing and whose leadership in European intellectual life was 
more and more accepted. His resolve to turn his back on German 
nationalism and work for a united Europe, beginning with a Franco- 
German understanding, had a decided influence on Klaus Mann and 
his sister. It also opened many doors in France and elsewhere 10 
these two, and there are in this book several first-hand sketches of 
celebrated writers, such as Hofmannsthal, Cocteau, Wassermann. 
They are, however, of less importance than the portrait which the 
writer succeeds in giving of himself and his generation. He lived 
in a continuous state of uncertainty and hurry: projects were taken 
up and rejected, sudden decisions were made, journeys to the United 
States, to Japan, to Russia and Spain were undertaken capriciously. 
The reader gets the impression that even before the coming of Hitler 
led to permanent exile for the writer, his parents and sister, he was 
already without ability to grow roots in his native country. One of 
his chapters is a breathless review of all the writers who influenced 
him most ; it includes Stefan George, to whose innocent inspiration 
the German youth who became the Hitler-Jugend owed not a little; 
but most of the influences were not German—Freud, Rimbaud, 
Baudelaire. An appetite for sensation dominated him, for foreign 
contacts which were supposed to be European but too often meant 
merely conference with writers as déraciné as Klaus Mann himself, 
or, if not, then rooted in a materialistic communist religion which 
he could never accept. Expressionism, Dadaism, Surrealism, the 
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TRUE STORIES 


Miss B was over 60 when she settled in a small room in a 
South Coast town before the War. Too young to obtain the 
Age Pension and unfit to teach, the G.B.I. made her a 
yearly allowance which was supplemented by a grant 

) another Charity. Then came the Battle of Britain, and 

she was bombed out of her room. When repaired she returned 
it but was bombed out a second time. This time she 
ered from shock, and to make matters worse, she contracted 





On coming out of Hospital she determined to take 


enz 
’ 7 + + ] 
p teaching again. She felt that she could not sit still 
lefinitely and do nothing but brood over her misfortunes. 
She was still in her prime, and teachers were badly nee 
(lo be continued.) 
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New Realism—the succession of fashions was rapid, and none satisfied 
the men of Klaus Mann’s age—until there came, ushered in by a 
nationalist and realist reaction in literature which was not wholly 
unhealthy (even Stefan Zweig originally approved it), the gospel 
of National Socialism. For Klaus Mann this was only one more 
proof of his suspicion that a collective madness had settled down on 
Germany, but he was in a small minority. The great majority 
welcomed the filling of the vacuum. On one of his last pages the 
writer quotes Auden, “ we have first of all to recover a sense of the 
unconditional ; if we don’t, it will be supplied to us in the form of 
an external tyranny.” With all its faults this autobiography is a 
striking application of that fact to Germany in the twenty years that 
followed the foundation of the Weimar Republic. 


JOHN STAPLETON. 


Solitary Passenger ? 
Alfred Loisy. By M. D. Petre. 7s. 6d.) 
In this, the last book we shall have from her, Maude Petre describes 
herself (as reported by her editor) as “ a solitary marooned passenger, 
the sole living representative of what has come to be regarded 
as the lost cause of modernism in the Catholic Church.” At the 
end of her life her mind was still occupied with memories of the 
leaders of the movement and with the question, had it all been 
in vain? The brief study of Alfred Loisy which she has left us is 
most valuable material for the estimation of the purposes of those 
distinguished men who made so much stir in ecclesiastical circles 
at the beginning of the century. Miss Petre was on terms of 
close friendship with all of them—even with Loisy, with whom, one 
suspects, continued intimacy was not always easy. In some respects, 
Loisy was the most significant of the modernists. At the 
outset he had a clear idea of what he wanted to do: nothing less 
than to fashion a new apologetic which should use the results of 
historical criticism on behalf of a Catholicism, transformed but not 
radically changed. It was Loisy’s writings which furnished the 
greater part of the material collected under the name “ Modernism,” 
and condemned in the Encyclical Pascendi in 1907. Loisy, unlike 
his fellows in this, accepted the decision as final, and, from the 
moment of his excommunication, ceased to regard himself as, in any 
sense, a member of the Roman Catholic Church. But he did not 
cease to reflect on religion, and Miss Petre’s book is chiefly con- 
cerned with his later thought on its nature and future. We need 
another study which will sum up his contribution to Biblical 
exegesis. Loisy’s later theology might be described as a mysticism 
of humanity, though the phrase would be misleading if it suggested 
any close affinity with Auguste Comte. It is not the “Grand Etre” 
of Positivism that Loisy reverences, but some spirit which realises 
itself progressively in. man. We must confess that Miss Petre 
has not succeeded in making very clear what this theology really 
means, but the fault is in her author, not in herself. The three men 
who had the greatest influence, Loisy, Von Huigel and Tyrrell, were 
strangely different in temperament, and perhaps in aim, and there is 
tragedy in the fact that, after the catastrophe, they drifted apart. 
Loisy was the simplest and most direct character. He did not allow 
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the ruin of his hopes for the Church to ruin his life, but gaye 
himself, with the unwearying diligence of the French peasants from 
whom he came, to the work of scholarship. We return to the 
question which Miss Petre put to herself: was it all labour in vain? 
Did the drastic purge, which followed the Encyclical, root out all 
effects of the movement? Did ecclesiastical totalitarianism succeed 
in its object? Not completely, Miss Petre thinks ; things are said 
by Roman Catholic Theologians which could not have been said 
but for the Modernist ferment. This is a subject on which apn 
Anglican can express no opinion, but he may believe that, sooner 
or later, what Loisy and others attempted will have to be attempted 
again, perhaps more wisely and more slowly—and one gathers that 
it is doubtful whether or not the Encyclical Pascendi is infallible. 
W. R. MatrHews, 


Looking Back at China 

China, My China. By Harold B. Rattenbury. (Frederick Muller. 
THIS is a pleasantly written book of reminiscences by the author 
of Understanding China, an observant and broad-minded missionary 
who went to Central China in 1902, lived there continuously— 
except for brief periods of furlough—till 1934, and made extensive 
journeys in other parts of the country in 1939 and 1940. In an 
effortless and attractive way ‘t is extremely informing, and is s0 
constructed that its thirty-three short chapters present light yet 
masterly sketches which can be taken in any order without any 
sense of discontinuity, yet, when all have been read, with a very 
satisfactory sense of wholeness. A _ thirty-fourth chapter, which 
reproduces a B.B.C. postscript to the news of January 31st, 1943, and 
in less skilful hands would have had the disjointedness of an 
appendix, merges into the rest of the book easily and naturally, 
There are some excellent photographs, mostly by Mr. Deaville 
Walker. 

One feels a littke doubtful about that word “ skilful,” because it 
suggests conscious artistry on the author’s part: ars est celare artem 
may immediately bob up in the reader’s mind, intreducing a vague 
suspicion of technique. And to counter the possibility by quoting 
the author’s words in describing his purpose in writing the bcok— 
“T have deliberately set out to be a middleman from China to my 
own countrymen” because few things “are so important in this 
present hour as that these two historic peoples should come to 
common respect and friendliness ”—-may occasion, on the other 
hand, the still worse suspicion of propaganda for war-time objects. 
Neither technique nor political idealism could have given this book 
its sincerity, simplicity and grace. They are the comb‘ned outcome 
of an attitude of mind—the Confucian attitude. “All my China 
days,” says the author, “I have been under the spell of Confucius 
. . . the wit of Chuang Tzu and the power of homely illustration 
and story-telling of Mencius, are utterly characteristic of the Chinese 
race, but the structure the backbone is the teaching of 
Confucius.” 

The quotation is from Chapter V. It is fully explained in 
Chapter XXX on Chinese values. One page 227 is this passage: 

“The classical virtues of China are love (or human kindness), right, 
courtesy, wisdom and loyalty. 

“T prefer to write rather of the Chinese as I have met and known 
them, and the outstanding qualities of the good man appear to me 
to be an amalgam of courtesy, kindliness, wisdom, caution, patience, 
dignity and poise, moral integrity and hard work. I definitely 
place courtesy first, for it has always seemed to me to be the cardinal 
virtue of them all.” 

The author has no doubt that these can all be embraced in the 
five virtues of tradition. Quite clearly, they can be and are, and 
quite clearly, too, is human kindness—jén—the soul of courtesy. 
One shares fully Mr. Rattenbury’s sense of privilege in having lived 
amongst so cultured a people. E. M. GULL. 


Fiction 
Being Met Together. By Vaughan Wilkins. (Jonathan Cape. 
Laura. By Vera Caspary. (Eyre and Spottiswoode. 8s. 6d.) 
IN a period of dullness such as fiction is at present going through 
it is something, I suppose, to be able to offer those who must have 
a new novel such a solid wedge of the historical-picturesque 4 
this by Mr. Vaughan Wilkins. In any. case, one need not offer It 
for this author’s former great successes, And So—Victoria and 
Seven Tempest, ensure it a widespread welcome. I have lately 
been confessing in my3zlf a developing weakness for historical 
fiction—but perhaps somewhat prematurely ; for I have found this 
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carefully done piece of work rathei hard to get through—and that 
in spite of many good things, to wit, a credible and attractive heroine, 
some shrewd, informative passages about life in France and in 


and several lively 
I am still— 
catch for 
And as I 
I immagine 


England at the opening of the nineteeth century, 
set pieces with Napoleon Buoncparte for their centre. 
ind I confess it with some shame at my age—an easy 
anything, good, bad or indifferent, about the Corsican. 
believe that many people are similarly weak on that point, 
that this novel will be in great demand. 

Nevertheless, I cannot say that I have found it entertaining. It 
covers a vast amount of ground, and the author has clearly taken all 
possible trouble with it. It opens in America during the War of 
Independence and closes in a ship off the coast of St. Helena in 
1818. Its theme is vengeance—inculcated by his dotty and theatrical 
grandmother into the soul of a litthe American boy, who grows up 
to busy himself in many questionable ways in the service of the 
Emperor of the French—so as to do Grandma’s bidding against the 
English. And the chief reason, I think, why the book is dull is 
that Anthony Purvis is neither a simple instrument of fictional 
vengeance and hate nor, in his doubts and self-questionings, at ell 
like a living man. He seems to be jerked in and ou of his activities 
by his author’s external necessities—and we weary c. crises of heart 
and soul which are only painted on and never arise from his living 
—as about his life 





nature. However, there are entertaining things 
at the Institut Putzger in Paris and about Robert Fulton and his 
submarine the ‘Nautilus. But as one knew that the second 


called the ‘ Mute,’ was not going to get Napoleon off 
St. Helena, it was difficult to sustain interest in that lengthy part 
of the plot. Napoleon, behaving like a savage at Lauchstein, like a 
Roman voluptuary in his bath at Leipzig, and like a gcssiping, bad- 
tempered lodger at Longwood, comes off badly. Mr. Wilkins clearly 
cannot explain his power over men of brains and spirit, and there 
is no reason why he should; but his inability to make him more 
than absurd does confuse us still more about our very confused 
One wonders in passing if, a hundred years from: now, Adolf 
e writing as 


* Nautilus,’ 


hero. 
Hitler will have built up as curious a body of imaginativ 


and hate of Napoleon have established ? 

Laura, by Miss Vera Caspary, is a psycho-thriller, the wrapper 
tells me. Well, dropping the “ psycho ”-bit, it is quite a thriller 
in its way; though I say it uncertainly, being no judge of these 
who-dun-it affairs, and always prone to drop behind the field before 
we are half-way home. Still, I imagine that people who like murders 
will like this one ; I shall like it better when I see it on the screen, 
where such situations are so very much better served. And it 
certainly will be a film any minute—surely the part of Waldo 
Lydecker has been written for none other than Mr. Laird Cregar, 
in the way of great film-actors, will be able to put in the 
“psycho” which at present is only hinted at in nonsensical sug- 
gestions. One thing I did like in this book was the meals all these 
New Yorkers kept having as matters grew more and more sinister. 
That meal at Montagnino’s makes marvellous reading now, and so 
does the one at the Golden Lizard ; but I even enjoyed the simple 
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snacks in the murderee’s flat—steak and French fried, rum pudding, 





apple pie. And all that Bourbon and champagne and fine. Summer 

of 1942—well, I suppose it makes interesting reading for New 

Yorkers also by now! Kate O’Brien, 

Shorter Notices 

The Baton and the Jackboot. By Berta Geissmar. (Hamish 
Hamilton. 15s.) 

Dr. BERTA GEISSMAR, born in Mannheim and for many years 


secretary to Wilhelm Furtwangler, Germany’s most famous con- 
ductor since Nikisch, and to the Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra, has 
written an instructive and entertaining book which she describes 35 
Recollections of Musical Life. She became known to all musicians 
on the Continent through the tours of the Berlin Orchestra and was 
of invaluable help to the reserved and sensitive Furtwangler. But 
with the Nazi revolution she, as a Jewess, suffered the persecution 
and humiliations which Hitler’s régime inflicted on the Jews for 
political purposes, and in spite of the great services she had rendered 
to Germany’s leading orchestra was compelled to abandon her 
native country and take refuge in England. She relates with dignified 
resentment but unfailing good humour and vivacity all the penalties 
and injuries unscrupulously imposed by the Nazis, and describes 
with great tact and loyalty to him the difficult position of Furt- 
wangler, who struggled hard to remain an artist as well as a German, 
but in the end was overwhelmed by the difficulties of his situation, 
and was outwitted by Goebbels, Géring and their underlings in his 
efforts to maintain his own and music’s independence of politics. 
Dr. Geissmar was lucky in finding a similar position in England 
as secretary to Sir Thomas Beecham, and the stories she tells of her 
association with that brilliant and erratic personality are among the 
most entertaining chapters in her book. 


A Book of Unlikely Saints. By Margaret T. Monro. (Longmans. 7s. 6d.) 


THOSE who enjoy immolating their critical faculties on the altar 
of faith will derive much satisfaction from this bright little book. 
Not on account of the subject: men and women who make on their 
contemporaries an impression so sharp and lasting that they are 
afteswards recognised as saints deserve all our attention, particu- 
larly when, as here, their lives are in violent opposition to the 
background and general trend of their times. Nor on account of the 
argument: the author has learnt her dogma, and although she 
is put to a little embarrassment by the verminousness of St. Bene- 
dict Joseph Labre and by the incredulity of the only doctor allowed 
to inspect the stigmata of St. Gemma Galgani, on the whole she 
states her case’ with the consistency we expect of her Church. No, 
it is the tender archness of the style that makes the book so test- 
ing. St. Aloysius Gonzaga, described elsewhere as “ Machiavelli’s 
Prince gone good,” was “so alarmingly mature for his age that 
one is grateful for every reminder that he was, after all, just a 
kid,” St. Rose of Lima, dying in aggny (caused apparently by 
excessive fasting ; and, indeed, the all too familiar medical symptoms 
of starvation appear again and again as aspects of saintliness in 
this work), “in some mysterious way remained the sunny Garden 
Girl she “had always been,” St. Thérése of Lisieux, inventing the 
Little Way to God which was not “a way of having a comfy 
time, but a way of extracting the full spiritual leverage out of every- 
day rubs”: how curious that the Church of Augustine and Aquinas 
should encourage its disciples to express themselves thus! It is a 
pity that a book which has a story of considerable interest to 
tell should be readable only by those already so far advanced along 
the path of abrutissement recommended by Pascal, that its lessons 
are presumably no longer necessary to them. 


More Diversions. By C. H. Wilkinson. (Oxford University Press. 
6s.)——That Immortal Garland. Edited by B. H. Bronson. (Faber. 
8s. 6d.) Lend Me Your Ears. Anthology of Shakespeare selected 
by Reyner Barton. (Jarrold. 6s.) A Book of Comfort. By Eric 
Parker. (Seeley Service. 6s.) 

More Diversions is an excellent anthology of prose and verse con- 

taining much that is familiar, but also an unusual amount of the 

fresh and unhackneyed from both our major and minor authors. 

For example, we find a letter from William Cowper on Balloons in 

which occurs the prescient remark: “ Should man at [ast 

become as familiar with the air as he has long been with the ocean 
will it in its consequences prove a mercy or a judgement? I think 

a judgement.” An anthologist who can wander as far from the 

beaten tracks as to quote G. H. Hardy (from that little masterpiece 

A Mathematician’s Apology) as well as Thomas Hardy is 
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enthusiastically commended ; another “ find” is Adam Smith’s letter 
on the death of David Hume. Even when he quotes Blake, Mr. 
Wilkinson goes to the Prophetic Books and not to the better known 
Songs of Innocence, and of Experien This, theretore, 1s an 


piece of hack work. Mr vr ny 


snthologs that is not a mere 
inthology in praise of Englanc 


That Immortal Garland is an 
selected by an American and first pub‘ished in the U.S.A. It also 
shows evidence of individual taste and a wide range of reading 
from the sixteenth century Charles Fitz-Geffrey to contemporaries 
such as Stephen Spender and Cecil Day Lewis. Both the above 
anthologies are attractively produced books with good type and 
paper, whereas Lend Me Your Ears suffers from poor paper and 
1 tasteless typographical lay-out. Nor is the squat format of Mr. 
Eric Parker’s Book of Comfort very pleasing, although type and 
paper are better, and the contents admirably comprehensive. 
War Factory. A Report by Mass-Observation. 
ArTer the fact-finding body known as Mass-Observation had pub- 
lished its report on war-time changes in industry (People im 
Production), it was asked to make a closer analysis of conditions 
in a small new factory situated in a country town. This book, and 
no doubt, various practical improvements, were the result. As the 
management says, “In calling in Mass-Observation to perform this 
task . . . it was realised that it was akin to taking a decision to be 
psycho-analysed, not for the purpose of finding out the pleasant 
things about one, but the unpleasant factors.” The investigation 
was undertaken by a trained Cambridge graduate and no one in 
the factory apart from two managers had any idea they were being 
studied—an essential part of the scheme. Some of the findings 
were certainly depressing and justify the introductory remarks that 
the young women workers have a background of “ aimlessness, 
irresponsibility and boredom.” They regard the war, (perhaps 
explicably) as something: to be endured like an earthquake, and in 
spite of the management’s attempt to show the importance of their 
work for the war effort, clock watching, time-wasting and complete 
apathy about war news were common. Even the entry of Russia 
made no difference. Allowing for tHe standpoint of the Cambridge 
graduate (if she had already done Mass Observation she cannot have 
been so surprised as she sounds at this mental climate) one must bear 
in mind the girls’ isolation from the outside world, their lack of 
responsibility for all normal problems like transport and buying 
rations, and even for the work itself, which is of a routine, non- 
corporate kind. Perhaps the most fascinating part of the book are 
the conversations reported verbatim from the factory-bench, but 
the whole study is relevant to our production problems. 

El Greco's ‘* Purification of the Temple.’ Introduction by 

Enriqueta Harris. (Lund Humphries. 4s. 6d.) 

Tuts is number two of a new series of booklets each volume of 
which will deal with a single masterpiece, most of them drawn 
from the National Gallery. The frontispiece shows the picture 
itself, and after a short text follow twenty-two details of it, and of 
other pictures that bear on it. The idea is a good one, and in the 
present case is excellently carried out. It might perhaps be justifi- 
iblv said that the introduction is too short or too long; it gives a 
few facts about the painter’s life, and contemporary 1 influences and 
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conditions, but not enough to be really significant 
should hardly have been wasted by a reference to the legend of 
El Greco’s “madness” or by the counter that “the strange and 
individual character of his work,” in other words, its excellence 
“need not be explained by any mental or physical deformity.” His 
“madness,” like Blake’s, was a fiction created by academic painters 
and insensitive laymen to excuse their own shortcomings. But 
otherwise, and especially where it deals with the picture itself, the 
text is admirable ; sensitive and free from didacticism. 


FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By CUSTOS 


Also, space 


THERE is no denying that in the first round of the post-war 
currency negotiations gold has fared remarkably well. In both the 
Keynes and the White plans the role of gold as a basis for credit 
and in the final settlement of international balances is indicated, 
and nothing has happened in the discussions of the past few months 
to give the gold share investor any cause for alarm. On the contrary, 
the price of the metal in the few markets where speculative activity 
still has a reasonably free hand has soared to a point at which 
questions are again being asked as to whether the producers of gold 
are not likely to come off well after the war. Sensing her strategic 
position, South Africa has already opened up negotiations with the 
British Treasury aimed at obtaining a share in the large profits 
arising from the sale of her output at current high prices in the 
Indian market. . 
RECORD DIAMOND PROFITS 

As might have been expected from the raising of the deferred divi- 
dend from 40 per cent. to 70 per cent., the full accounts for 1943 
of De Beers Consolidated Mines show that profits easily established 
a new record. Last year the diamond account yielded no less than 
£4,558,178, against £2,614,904 in 1942. Taxation absorbed a large 
slice of the additional earnings, the provision under this head being 
£1,800,000 against £752,000, but even allowing for this and for the 
transfer of £304,423 to general reserve, the higher dividend on the 
deferred shares was amply covered, and the carry-forward has been 
increased from £984,756 to £1,095,329. The balance-sheet position 
is one of exceptional strength in that, apart from general reserves 
and unappropriated profits, amounting together to £2,095,329, special 
reserves stand at £458,926, and there is a reserve of £6,238,837 against 
holdings in diamond mining companies and kindred interests. This 
fully covers the book value at which these investments are carried 
in the balance-sheet, while diamonds on hand appear at the nominal 
figure of £1. 

Last year’s profits were based on record diamond sales of 
£20,000,000, and although this total may be maintained in 1944 it 
would be optimistic to assume that the same level can be reached 
in post-war conditions. Meantime, the immediate outlook is un- 
doubtedly favourable, and it would not be surprising if deferred 
shareholders received something more than 70 per cent. this ae 
Quoted just under £20, the deferred shares are offering a yield o 
over 8} per cent., without allowing for Dominion tax relief. 

UNIT TRUST COSTS 

The Municipal and General Securities group of Unit Trusts, 
which is responsible for the management of something over 
£7,000,000 of sub-unit holders’ capital, is to be congratulated upon 
blazing the trail in the presentation of annual accounts which tell 
sub-unit holders the full story of the managers’ remuneration. While 
it is true that war-time conditions are abnormal in that no new 
sub-units are being sold owing to the Treasury ban on new capital 
issues, the figures presented for 1943 do not suggest that any ¢x- 
cessive profits are being made out of this particular form of invest- 
ment direction and supervision. Last year’s turnover of sub-units 
in this group was about double in value that of 1942, and this 
was the chief factor in increasing the gross income of the managers 
of the group from £9,314 to £12,074, and in raising the net profit, 
after covering overheads and salaries, from £276 to £3,335. The 
accountancy problem involved in furnishing the kind of information 
which sub-unit holders require has been tackled effectively, and 
although the figures are inevitably very different from those to which 
investors in public companies are accustomed, they fulfil their pur- 
pose. On an investment fund of over £7,000,000 a net profit at 
£3,335 accruing to the managers cannot appear as anything but 4 
most moderate reward. 
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COMPANY MEETING 





BRITISH INSULATED CABLES 





SIR ALEXANDER ROGER ON POST-WAR TASKS 





Tue forty-eighth ordinary general meeting of British Insulated Cables, 
Limited will be held in Liverpool on April 2oth. 

The following is an extract from the statement by the chairman, Sir 
Alexander Roger, K.C.LE., circulated with the report and accounts: 

Turnover has been almost as high as that of 1942, but there have been 
important changes in its composition; and this, coupled with higher costs, 
has resulted in a reduced state of profit and a decrease in the total trading 
profit. The decrease, however, has been mitigated by the use of part of 
the E.P.T. cushion available from previous years, leaving the profit as 
stated in the accounts £18,778 lower at £1,130,253. The heavy burden of 
income-tax is strikingly revealed in the provision of £566,482 necessary 
for estimated liability on 1943 profits. 


PROBLEMS OF COMING CHANGE-OVER. 


We are still in the throes of war, but the signs and portents encourage 
us to take the view that we are in sight of a victorious conclusion of the 
European war, while definite progress is being made in dealing effectively 
with the Japanese menace. It would be well, however, if the public, 
which is so deeply interested in industry, were able to give some thought 
to the immensity of the task which will have to be undertaken in due 
course by both Government and people in changing over from war to 
peace and also to some of the problems which will require to be over- 
come. » 

When peace comes the vast war production will gradually cease and 
the gap must be filled by the production of civilian needs if we are to 
reach full employment successfully. We are going to meet numberless 
difficulties in achieving this, but there are encouraging features which 
we can and will convert for the common good, and our international 
traditions and experience will be of great aid in such directions. 


It is probably easier to convert from peace to war than from war to 
peace, and it must be remembered that it has taken years for industry 
to achieve the present great volume of war output. Conversely, it will 
take years before we are comp!etely turned over to peaCe-time occupations. 

Some anxiety has been expressed that the Dominions have been 
rapidly industrialising. The problem is there, but it need not necessarily 
mean a falling off in British trade. It has been shown that exchange of 
goods between industrial nations has increased just as much as exchange 
between industrial nations and raw material producers, — 


The standard of living in many countries can and must be raised, 
which in turn will increase their purchasing power and increase the de- 
mand for goods of the character which Britain and other industrial nations 
can supply. Here there is an unlimited field. Again, the reconstruction 
of Europe is more vital to this country than to any other, and we ought 
to share in satisfying what is likely to be a great market for capital goods 
and ultimately for consumption goods. 


ECONOMIC COLLABORATION OF ALLIES. 


There is also real ground to hope that economic collaboration. will 
cane about on a mutually satisfactory basis between the United States, 
Britain, Russia and China, and if that not too easy task is surmounted 
many other nations will follow their example. One of the few benefits 
which have already arisen from this war is the better understanding 
and the satisfactory growth of mutual respect among the United Nations. 


It is true that competition for world markets will be keen, but much 
has been done in this country to modernise plant and machinery during 
the war, and the finest machine tools have been installed, not only in big 
plants, but in thousands of small plants, leading to much improved 
methods in factory production generally. This has put Britain in a better 
competitive position than it was prior to the war. 


The world is going through convulsions of the most frightful character. 
The United Nations and the enemy have had their whole mode of life 
altered and in many directions shattered. When victory arrives, as 
assuredly it will, the world and this country in particular has to recover 
its health and strength and will require a period of convalescence in an 
atmosphere of stability and tranquillity. 


As I see it industry must work and strive ever harder to produce every- 
thing that is asked of it for the war in Europe and in the Pacific 
until the last shot is fired. Secondly, it should collaborate and plan 
effectively so that it may carry out successfully the change-over from war 
te peace and so rebuild employment and prosperity. 

Government will then be free and undisturbed for the gigantic task of 
directing the prosecution of the war followed by the almost equally 
onerous task of planning a world peace that will endure. 

Our incomparable Prime Minister is on the bridge, and the last thing 
that should be done today is to attempt to divert his energies from reach- 
ing the port of peace. 
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VICKERS LIMITED 
THE CHAIRMAN’S STATEMENT 








THE seventy-seventh annual general meeting of Vickers, Limited, was 
held on April 4th at Vickers House, Broadway, Westminster, and Mr. 
A. A. Jamieson (chairman of the company) presided. 

In his statement, which was again circulated to the stockholders with 
the report and accounts, the chairman said: 

The Minister of Reconstruction has expressed the desire that industrial 
concerns should turn their thoughts towards the problem of post-war em- 
ployment for their employees. This company is faced by a difficult prob- 
lem which will call for the closest collaboration between the management 
and our employees, particu!arly in the changeover period. The problem is 
difficult because of the highly specialised knowledge and experience of 
many of our people, but surely, after the tragic experiences resulting 
from unilateral disarmament, there can be no repetition of this policy, 
and it will be essential that the strength and technical efficiency of a group 
such as yours, with its great value to the country in times of emergency, 
should be maintained. I believe that orders will continue to be placed 
with us by the Defence Department, but nevertheless, commercig] ship- 
building, engineering, steel and civil aviation must absorb a considerable 
portion of our available capacity. This time we have the experience of 
I919 to guide us and in certain products, particularly those of a heavy 
nature, we had, before the war, established a very sOund position and 
become recognised as leading producers. When peace returns we should, 
therefore, be better equipped to deal with the problems of change-over 
than we were in 1919. Certain of our post-war plans have been made, 
and others are under active consideration, but until victory is achieved 
our primary concern must be to do everything in our power to assist in 
achieving that victory at the earliest possible date. 

We have entered upon another strenuous year, and I would remind 
stockholders that many of our employees have now been working long 
hours with little rest or holiday for seven or eight years. Like others who 
have passed through strenuous times, and have made a notable contribu- 
tion first to national survival and then towards victory, our employees 
appreciate recognition of their services, and this, I know, is given in full 
measure both by stockholders. and by those who are in a position to 
judge the extent of their contribution. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted and the final 
dividend of 6 per cent. approved. 








FRONT LINE 
SERVICE! 


Salvation Army workers 
landed with the assault 
troops on the beaches of 
Sicily. Salvation Army 
Mobile Canteens serve in 
the forward areas in Italy. 
The Fascist Headquarters 
in an Italian town is now a 
Salvation Army Leave Club, 


serving 6,000 men a day. 
In Italian villages, along 
the jungle trails of New 
Guinea, in Great Britain 
with men of the R.A.F. 
and United States Air 
Force, Salvation Army 


service is front line service. 
When the new front line is 
established, The Salvation 
Army will be needed there, 
too. 
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GREAT SAVING.—Overcoats, suits, costumes, 
A irned EQUAL TO NEW trom 70/-. List FREE.— 
Watker’s SCIENTIFI TURNING AND TAILORING WorKs 
Lip. Dem 76 46 "ord Lane Ilford. London 
HEAL MATTRESS is a treasured possession It 
A cannot be replaced but if HEAL’S remake it its 
comfort can e¢ renewed at a very reasonable cost. HEAI & 
Son, Lrp., 196, Tottenham Court Road, 

Li HE. FAMILY will welcome BERMALINE 
d BREAD It is very delicious. nutritious and easily 
digested Makes appetising sandwiches. Restores energy 
Improves tealth, Ask Raker or write BERMALINE Fairley 
Streer C'oeeow SW 

WISE injunction says “Keep cool”— 

So smoke TOM LONG—an easy rule. 

POOKS The Vicar of Kirtling, near Newmarket, 
> would send a typed list (to be returned), numbered 
and priced. He would pay carriage. 

IULRKAT torn an motn-caten rarments (except Knit- 
| wear’ Invisiblv Mended » two weeks, Send or 
call. Mark clear'v damages to be mended.— Bett INVISIBLE 
Mennpers. Ltn. 732 New Pond Street W 

*ANCER SUFFERER. 58/44. Poor woman, husband 
( at sea, three school children, needs extra nourishment 
and care Please help. Jewellery gratefully received.— 
Natrona Socrery ror CANCER Reiser, 2 (S), Cheam 
Court, Cheam, Surrey 
( 'tHASE CLOCHES revolutionise Vegetable production. 

doubling output, ensuring an extra crop each season, 
providine fresh Vegetables the year round. Thirty years’ 
roo! Send for List. —Cnase Ltp., 73 The Grange, Chertsey 

‘OMPANY registration for sale Authorised capital 
( £10,000.—Box No. 128 

ISTRESSED GENTLEFOLK’S AID ASSOCIA- 
| TION appeals for a lady, aged 60. Income £10 
Suffering from rheumatism and unable to retain her post. 
ty ase help us to maintain her Case 251). Appear ‘‘S,” 

Brook Green, London, W.6 
1 yor GLAS GLASS 's a specialist in natural photo- 

eraphic studies o children. Country visits arranged. 
Wartime address: 20 Abingdon Villas W.8. Western 2336. 
GUN WANTED, 12 bore. State price. Box No. 127 

stS OFF LO GUY'S !—Hundreds ot ~ felt hats 
| | are still wanted by GUY'S HOSPITAL, S.E.1, for 
wartime purposes. If you have any to spare, please will you 
send them to THF APpPprAL SECRETARY 

NTERESTING PEOPLE are those who are familiar 

with the great English novels, essays, poems, and 
plays Such reading gives lasting pleasures, promotes 
conversational ability and sound thinking. he new 
L.S.J. Course has been written by L. A. G. Strong, the 
famous author and broadcaster. Other courses in Journal- 
ism, Story-writing, Poetry, Radio, etc. Reduced fees, 
Bed Rook from :—Prospectus Dept., LONDON SCHOOL OF 

WURNALISM, 57, Gordon Square, W.C.1. (Mus, 4574) 
itt ~ ARY [ypewte. promptly ex. MSS, 1s. 3d. carbon 
LD vd. 1,000 words.—Mrss N. McFariane (C. 
I iv. 06 Marine Parade. Leigh-on-Sea, Essex 
\ ODI RN BOOKS WANTED 3" CLARKE HALL, 
| Lrp., Wine Office Court, E.¢ 
\ , ONOMARK.—Confidentia! Lon “* m Address. L 10% 
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redirected, <s. p.a.—Write BM MONO 23, W.C. 
EMAKE HANDBAG CO. wil! repair your bendeen. 
Highest craftsmanship. Moderate charges. Post or 

a 37 Brompton Road, Knichts bridge S.W.3 
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RITISH banks & insurance com- 
panies are not only part of the 
Empire's financial armament, 


are also an essential part 
machinery of world reconstruction. 


Oo 


they 
the 
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The *“*‘BANK-INSURANCE”’ 
Group of Trusts provides a choice of 
freely marketable investments spread 
over the shares of selected British 
banks and insurance companies. Unit 
holdets are free from personal liability 
funds 


on partly-paid shares. 
exceed £15 million. 


Trust 
Managers 


Trust of Insurance Shares. 


30 Cornhill, E.C.3. 


Ltd., 





Units may be bought and sold free 
of Comm. and Stamp through any 
Stockbroker or Bank. Offered prices 
and approximate yields given below : 


Bank-Units 
(40 British Banks. 


18/3 332% 


Post-war recovery i 
emphasised by 44°. of the Trust fund being 


s 


in- 


vested in the shares of Dominion and Colonial 





banks.) 

Trustees Martins Bank Lid. 

Insurance- U nits 18/9 33 
(3! tish Insurance Companies. A recognised 
" hedge against inflation rising prices 
mean increased premium income.) 

Trustees “4 ams Deacon's Bank, Lid 
Bank-Insurance Units 18)- 35% 
(52 Br h Banks & Insur. Co.s. This Trust 





combines the qualities of the above two Trusts.) 
Trustees > Midland Bk Ex & Trustee Co. Lid 
Cornhill Deferred Units 99 3 
(a7 Insurance, & Banks, 5 Gov. stock 
The only * geared”* Unit Trust dppreciation 
benefits accruing to holders of Cornhill Def 
uble those obtainable on a -imple 
nvestment in insurance shares.) 
Trustees Midland Bk Ex & Trustee Co. Lid. 
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Illustrated Booklet 6d Book of Inscrip 
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in solid 
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G. MAILE & SON. LTD. Founded 1785 
Showrooms: 367. Euston Road, London, N.W.1. 













































\ "ORLD SPEEDWORDS tor quick notes . ised |p 
one week by Dean of Canterbury. Stamp for 

‘etails—Duttons (S), 92 Gt. Russell Street, W.C.L 
FOR PROFIT.—Send for free booklet. 
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Oak Hill 
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smith, 
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EDUCATIONAL 
»>URGESS HILL 


SCHOOL will open in Sept. a senior 
tor day children from = 18, at 11, 12 and 3 


N.W.3. 


standard 
both 


for 


Cranleigh. 
OME STUDY FOR DEGREES, &c. 


Matric. 

B.D.., 
nstalments —Prospectus from C. 
WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD. Est. 


CASITA” 


Spec. Ent. 
and Diplomas. 


he 


Board 


next 


ers 


5-11 plus rem 


ain # 


academic subjects, art ang 
schools to THE SECRETARY, 


ig al Tuiti 
B.A. B.Sc., B.Sc. Boo 
Moder ate Fees, 


Econ, 


D. Parker, M.A., LL. D. 
1894), 
COURSE, 


POSTAL og ey 

For particulars apply Box No. A.89 

T. PAUL oon S’ SCHOOL. Brook Cee, Hammer. 
6.—T 

FOUNDATION SCHOLARSHIPS wiil 

Ng aged WEDNESDAY and THURSDAY, 


E 


XAMINATION 


These Scholarships exempt the holders fr 


ment a tuition tees 


Mav 8 
‘ow 


First class London training leading t 


Princip 


al 


tor 


take place og 
May 23, 


poe y- 
Minimum age of entry, 12 mt a 
tion should be made to the High Mistress at the SS 
Ihe last day tor the registration of Candidates is Monday, 


FE 


SECRETARIAL COLL 


E. R. 


No apolication will be accepted af'er the date fixed, 
HAMPSTEAD 
Mrs. 


EGE. 


Tuorp, M.A. (Cantab,), 


importance now and interesting post-war careers. | 
safe area. 


country house in 
SECRETARY, Heath 
Shropshire. 


TT 


and 


very 


HE MODERN 


conferences 
Sir Cyril Norwood, D.Lit. 
Steeple Claydon Vicarage, Bletchley, 
peace with 
known truth.’ 


A man « 


m disobedience 
YRAIN NOW 

the post-war 
TARIAL COLLEGE, 


6939 


t 
¢ 


Englefield Green 


( YOUNCIL 


The Scottish ¢ 


OF 


necessary personal expenses 


FICER 


in 


welcomed as 
Churchman” 


House, 


Clungunford, Craven 


to work of national 


owely 


Prospectus from :— 


CHURCHMEN’S UNION 
feliowship to clergy and laity who wish to see religion 
interpreted in accordance with modern knowledge 
Cc hurchmen are 
The Modern 


under 


annot be 


anu ¢ 


wo. at 


at 


re 


Surrey 


normal 


conditions Presi 
Applications to Hon. SECRETARY, 


prepared 


Bucks. 


Arms, 


offers 


Free 


Affiliated Subscribers 
quarterly, other literature 


dent: 


himself while he lives 


to play your part in 


the QUEEN’S SECRE- 


, Queen’s Gate, S.W.7 (Westen 
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241). 


APPOINTMENTS 
FOR 


THE 


MUSIC A 


ND 


THE 


ENCOURAGEMENT 
ARTS 


or in the country near Windsor, at Clarence Lodge, 
(Egham 





OF 


committee invite applications from suitably 
qualified men or Women for the post of EXHIBITIONS 
Scotland 


Salary 


4 


400 per annum, 


plus 


The Committee are prepared 


to consider an appointment on a part-time basis at a modified 


sala 
the 
Ful 


Clo 


ry The 


organisation of 
1 particulars may b 


sing date 


tor 


the 


CEMA Scottish Office, 
29, Queen Street, 


*COTTISH 
‘) 


Applications are invited for the post of Turor-OrGaA 
rraining of Youth Leaders and other 


YOUTH 


oF Courses for the 
Workers at a commencing salary of 
per annum for a woman and £400 per annum for a 
plus war bonus. 


Youth 


gen 


cy cours 


Service 


e of 


yf 
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successful applicant will be 
Council’s 


Art 


obtained from the undersi 
applications 22nd April, 1944 
M. A 


Fox, 


responsible for 
Work in Scotland. 


gned. 


National Officer. 


Edinburgh, 2 


LEADERSHIP 


ASSOCIATION 


The 
full-time training, 


Association is conduc 
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Ly 
man, 
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summer schools, and 

















urope—p« c ynomic ory, y a- t 
ture, etc " Hecttsees cocoa % aa > f t ae yy a and ~~ — Education Authorities 
rganisation essential to post-war understanding All - me oy Bn cy Fs mee ot — and 13 
suntries in preparation. “ Poland”? now ready. Post ee eae wT Scottish Education I I bes wood 
said, Resesncns 38, Langham Strece, Wal Seat NS RO 
other countries desired ee ao on us ways to ¢ 
‘ >< he ’ : and the duties will include tutorials, certain lectures, and 
a" — 4 L. ~~ = — a pe — ne ae the supervision of the practical experience of students 
combe Road Watford sae Spc —_s — One SS in October, “g 
‘VR > = ; . > “urther information and forms of application may 
w BIL. RANG and ap SIMON, I iterary Film and : obtained from the Oncanusries Sacustaky, Scottish You 
Dramatic Agents. 43, St. Martin’s Lane, W.C.2. § pre eee d Wteien fh 57. Melville Street 
YBIL RANG, Lit. Typist. Long exp. Mod, charges.— : od 6 ote eke ae a 
~ P > a Edinburgh, 3, with whom applications should be lodged 
" 17 Hampstead Hill Gdns., London, N.W.3. Hamp. 3854, not later than 15th May, 1944. 
7 Brompton Hospital’s onslaught against Tuberculosis pemine <8 
must not abate. Each year Brompton brings new hope : i la 
to thousands of patients and restores to them the capacity i INE r ow rT r : THE 
to earn a livelihood The war makes our task harder and i CINEMA, EXHIBITION AND THEATRE 
ir *d of help even greater. Please support this vital é 4 CADEMY, OXFORD STREET (Ger. 2981) 
wor Tue Treasurer, Brompton Hospital, London, S.W.3, f Duvivier’s HEART OF A NATION (U), Raimu, 
i O TOWNSFOLK IN THE COUNTRY.—No drains, Michele Morgan, and DANGER AREA 
yet sanitary comfort like town home! ELSAN Chemi- {HILDREN’S AND PUPILS’ DRAWINGS (A. S$. 
cal “t needs NO DRAINS OR WATER-FLUSH. ( Neill’s Summerhill School) at the ARCADE GALLERY, 
Inexpensive models for Home and Air- Raid Shelter. 15, Royal Arcade, Old Bond Street, 13-29 April. Week- 
Gl AR AN TE 1 D odourless, germ-free, SAFE. Thousands days 10-5, Sats., 10-1. Admission Free. , 
installed by Local Authorities. —Write, enclosing 1d. stamp pAIN r INGS by Xenia Berkeley and Marjorie Wilding. 
for IL LUS ‘BOOKLI f and prices to Etsan Co. (Dept. Foyie’s GALLERY, 121, Charing Cross Road, W.C2. 
254 lapham Road London, S.W.9. VV BNING THEATRE SCHOOL.—* The Theatre as 
r Ww t I Ds, Scotch all-Wool, from 7/- and 2 coupons per k 4 an Art.’ Speech and Stage Technique, Acting, 
| yard Wri te for patterns.—DENHOLM =TWEEDs, __ including 3° h Writing. New term May Ist. Details from ELIZABETH 
Hawick, Scotland Purchase Tex eac DuTTON. 92 Great Russell Street, W.C.1. (Museum 7379). 
\ TATCHES WANTED.—New, Old, Disused, Out of Obtainable only from Retailers. "see THEATRE, Wilton Place, Knightsbridge. 
Order lop TT paid. Send Registered. Cash JAMES NEILL & CO (Sheffield) LTD. SLO. 4424. Michael Redgrave, Margaret Lockwood, 
or offer by return.—KAY’'S (SN) 19 Hopwood Avenue, 3 Paul Lukas in Hitchcock’s “ The Lady Vanishes,” #@ 
Manchester 4 s & oe 3 and 6.30 p.m. Film mem. 1/6, all Seats 3/6. 
I red a i ul ut t New Yorl N.Y Post Of D 3, 1896 Printed Great Britain by Sr. Cr ENTS P Ltp., 
Vortugal S KK Wt and | ed by Tue Spectra , Lrp., at their offices, No. 99, Gow St.. London, W.C.1 Friday, pril 1944. 
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